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DEATH ON THE 


OR a moment or two I sat 
breathless, hardly able to be- 
lieve my ears. Then my senses 
and my voice came back to 
me, while a crushing weight of 
responsibility seemed in an 
instant to be lifted from my soul. That cold, 
incisive, ironical voice could belong to but 
one man in all the world. 

“ Holmes !” I cried—‘ Holmes !” 

“Come out,” said he, “and please be 
careful with the revolver.” 

I stooped under the rude lintel, and there 
he sat upon a stone outside, his grey eyes 
dancing with amusement as they fell upon 
my astonished features. He was thin and 
worn, but clear and alert, his keen face 
bronzed by the sun and roughened by the 
wind. In his tweed suit and cloth cap he 
looked like any other tourist upon the moor, 
and he had contrived, with that cat-like love 
of personal cleanliness which was one of his 
characteristics, that his chin should be as 
smooth and his linen as perfect as if he were 
in Baker Street. 

“T never was more glad to see anyone in 
my life,” said I, as I wrung him by the 
hand. 

“Or more astonished, eh ?” 

“ Well, I must confess to it.” 

“The surprise was not all on one side, I 
assure you. I had no idea that you had 
found my occasional retreat, still less that 
you were inside it, until I was within twenty 
paces of the door.” 

“ My footprint, I presume ?” 
“No, Watson; I fear that I 
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undertake to recognise your footprint amid 
all the footprints of the world. If you 
seriously desire to deceive me you must 
change your tobacconist; for when I see 
the stub of a cigarette marked Bradley, 
Oxford Street, I know that my friend Watson 
is in the neighbourhood. You will see it 
there beside the path. You threw it down, 
no doubt, at that supreme moment when you 
charged into the empty hut.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T thought as much—and knowing your 
admirable tenacity I was convinced that you 
were sitting in ambush, a weapon within 
reach, waiting for the tenant to return. 
So you actually thought that I was the 
criminal ? ” 

“T did not know who you were, but I was 
determined to find out.” 

“ Excellent, Watson! And how did you 
localize me ? You saw me, perhaps, on the 
night of the convict hunt, when I was so 
imprudent as to allow the moon to rise 
behind me ?” 

“Yes, I saw you then.” 

“And have, no doubt, searched all the 
huts until you came to this one ?” 

“No, your boy had been observed, and 
that gave me a guide where to look.” 

“The old gentleman with the telescope, 
no doubt. I could not make it out when 
first I saw the light flashing upon the lens.” 
He rose and peeped into the hut. “Ha, I 
see that Cartwright has brought up some 
supplies. What's this paper? So you have 
been to Coombe Tracey, have you ?” 

Fe.” 

“To see Mrs. Laura Lyons ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well done ! 
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“THERE HE SAT UPON A STONE, 


evidently been running on parallel lines, and 
when we unite our results I expect we shall 
have a fairly full knowledge of the case.” 
“Well, I am glad from my heart that you 
are here, for indeed the responsibility and 
the mystery were both becoming too much 


for my nerves. But how in the name of 
wonder did you come here, and what have 
you been doing? I thought that you were in 
Baker Street working out that case of black 
mailing.” 

“ That was what I wished you to think.” 

“Then you use me, and yet do not trust 
me!” I cried, with some bitterness. “I 
think that I have deserved better at your 
hands, Holmes.” 

“My dear fellow, you have been invalu- 
able to me in this as in many other cases, 
and I beg that you will forgive me if I have 
seemed to play a trick upon you. In truth, 
it was partly for your own sake that I did it, 
and it was my appreciation of the danger 


which you ran which 
led me to come down 
and examine the mat 
ter for myseif. Had 
I been with Sir Henry 
and you it is evi 
dent that my point of 
view would have been 
the same as yours, 
and my presence 
would have warned 
our very formidable 
opponents to be on 
their guard. As it is, 
I have been able to 
get about as I could 
not possibly have 
done had I been living 
at the Hall, and | 
remain an unknown 
factor in the business, 
ready to throw in all 
my weight at a 
critical moment.” 

“ But why keep me 
in the dark ?” 

“For you to know 
could not have helped 
us, and might possibly 
have led to my dis- 
covery. You would 
have wished to tell me 
something, or in your 
kindness you would 
have brought me out 
some comfort or other, 
and so an unnecessary 
risk would be run. 
I brought Cartwright 
with me—you 
remember the litt chap at the Express 
office——and he has seen after my simple 
wants: a loaf of bread and a clean collar. 
What does man want more? He has given 
me an extra pair of eyes upon a very active 
pair of feet, and both have been invaluable.” 

“Then my reports have all been wasted !” 
My voice trembled as I recalled the pains and 
the pride with which I had composed them. 

Holmes took a bundle of papers from his 
pocket. 

““Here are your reports, my dear fellow, 
and very well thumbed, I assure you. I 
made excellent arrangements, and they are 
only delayed one day upon their way. I 
must compliment you exceedingly upon the 
zeal and the intelligence which ycu have 
shown ever an extraordinarily difficult case.” 

I was still rather raw over the deception 
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which had been practised upon me, but the 
warmth of Holmes’s praise drove my anger 
from my mind. I felt also in my heart that 
he was right in what he said, and that it was 
really best for our purpose that I should not 
have known that he was upon the moor. 

“That’s better,” said he, seeing the shadow 
rise from my face. “ And now tell me the 
result of your visit to Mrs. Laura Lyons—it 
was not difficult for me to guess that it was 
to see her that you had gone, for I am already 
aware that she is the one person in Coombe 
Tracey who might be of service to us in the 
matter. In fact, if you had not gone to-day 
it is exceedingiy probable that I should have 
gone to-morrow.” 

The sun had set and dusk was settling 
over the moor. ‘The air had turned chill, 
and we withdrew into the hut for warmth. 
There, sitting together in the twilight, I told 
Holmes of my conversation with the lady. 
Se interested was he that I had to repeat 
some of it twice before he was satisfied. 

“This is most important,” said he, when I 
had concluded. “ It fills up a gap which I had 
been unable to bridge, in this most complex 
affair. You are aware, perhaps, that a close 
intimacy exists between this lady and the 
man Stapleton ? ” 

“T did not know of a close intimacy.” 

‘There can be no doubt about the matter. 
They meet, they write, there is a complete 
understanding between them. Now, this puts 
a very powerful weapon into our hands. IfI 
could only use it to detach his wife——” 

“ His wife?” 

“T am giving you some information now, 
in return for all that you have given me. 
The lady who has passed here as Miss 
Stapleton is in reality his wife.” 

“Good heavens, Holmes! Are you sure 
of what you say? How could he have per- 
mitted Sir Henry to fall in love with her?” 

“Sir Henry’s falling in love could do no 
harm to anyone except Sir Henry. He took 
particular care that Sir Henry did not make 
love to her, as you have yourself observed. 
I repeat that the lady is his wife and not his 
sister.” 

“ But why this elaborate deception ?” 

“ Because he foresaw that she would be 
very much more useful to him in the charac- 
ter of a free woman.” 

All my unspoken instincts, my vague sus- 
picions, suddenly took shape and centred 
upon the naturalist. In that impassive, 
colourless man, with his straw hat and his 
butterfly-net, I seemed to see something 
terrible—a creature of infinite patience and 
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craft, with a smiling face and a murderous 
heart. 

“Tt is he, then, who is our enemy 
who dogged us in London ?” 

“So I read the riddle.” 

“And the warning—it 
from her!” 

“ Exactly.” 

The shape of some monstrous villainy, half 
seen, half guessed, loomed through the dark 
ness which had girt me so long. 

“But are you sure of this, Holmes? How 
do you know that the woman is his wife?” 

“Because he so far forgot himself as to 
tell you a true piece of autobjography upon 
the occasion when he first met you, and I 
daresay he has many a time regretted it since. 
He was once a schoolmaster in the North of 
England. Now, there is no one more easy to 
trace than a schoolmaster. ‘There are schol- 
astic agencies by which one may identify any 
man who has been in the profession. A little 
investigation showed me that a school had 
come to grief under atrocious circumstances, 
and that the man who had owned it—the 
name was different—had disappeared with his 
wife. The descriptions agreed. When I 
learned that the missing man was devoted to 
entomology the identification was complete.” 

The darkness was rising, but much was still 
hidden by the shadows. 

“If this woman is in truth his wife, where 
does Mrs. Laura Lyons come in?” I asked. 

“That is one of the points upon which 
your own researches have shed a light. Your 
interview with the lady has cleared the situa- 
tion very much. I did not know about a 
projected divorce between herself and her 
husband. In that case, regarding Stapleton 
as an unmarried man, she counted no doubt 
upon becoming his wife.” 

** And when she is undeceived ?” 

“Why, then we may find the lady of 
service. It must be our first duty to see her 
—both of us—to-morrow. Don’t you think, 
Watson, that you are away from your charge 
rather long? Your place should be at 
Baskerville Hall.” 

The last red streaks had faded away in the 
west and night had settled upon the moor. 
A few faint stars were gleaming in a violet sky. 

“One last question, Holmes,” I said, as I 
rose. “Surely there is no need of secrecy 
between you and me. What is te meaning 
of it all? What is he after ?” 

Holmes’s voice sank as he answered : 

“Tt is murder, Watson—refined, cold- 
blooded, deliberate murder. Do not ask me 
for particulars. My nets are closing upon 
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must have come 
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him, even as his are upon Sir Henry, and 
with your help he is already almost at my 
mercy. There is but one danger which can 
threaten us. It is that he should strike 
before we are ready to do so. Another day 

two at the most—and I have my case 
complete, but until then guard your charge 
as closely as ever a fond mother watched 
her ailing child. Your mission to-day has 
justified itself, and yet I could almost wish 
that you had not left his side—Hark !” 

A terrible scream—a prolonged yell of 
horror and anguish burst out of the silence 
of the moor. That frightful cry turned the 
blood to ice in my veins. 

“Oh, my God!” I gasped. 
What does it mean ?” 

Holmes had sprung to his feet, and I saw 
his dark, athletic outline at the door of the 
hut, his shoulders stooping, his head thrust 
forward, his face peering into the darkness. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “ Hush!” 

The cry had been loud on account of its 
vehemence, but it had pealed out from some 
where far off on the shadowy plain. Now it 
burst upon our ears,’ nearer, louder, more 
urgent than before. 

“ Where is it?” Holmes whispered ; and I 
knew from the thrill of his voice that he, 
the man of iron, was shaken to the soul. 
“ Where is it, Watson ?” 

“There, I think.” I pointed 
darkness. 

“No, there!” 

Again the agonized cry swept through the 
silent night, louder and much nearer than 
ever. And a new sound mingled with it, a 
deep, muttered rumble, musical and yet 
menacing, rising and falling like the low, 
constant murmur of the sea. 

“The hound!” cried Holmes. ‘Come, 
Watson, come! Great heavens, if we are 
too late!” 

He had started running swiftly over the 
moor, and I had followed at his heels. But 
now from somewere among the broken 
ground immediate’ ’ in front of us there came 
one last despair. g yell, and then a dull, 
heavy thud. W halted and listened. Not 
another sound vroke the heavy silence of 
the windless night. 

I saw Holmes put his hand to his forehead 
like a man distracted. He stamped his feet 
upon the ground. 

“He has beaten us, Watson. 
late.” 

“No, no, surely not!” 

“Fool that I was to hold my. hand. And 
you, Watson, see what comes of abandoning 
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But, by Heaven, if the worst 


? 


your charge ! 
has happened, we'll avenge him !’ 

Blindly we ran_ through the gloom, 
blundering against boulders, forcing our way 
through gorse bushes, panting up hills and 
rushing down slopes, heading always in the 
direction whence those dreadful sounds had 
come. At every rise Holmes looked eagerly 


round him, but the shadows were thick upon 
moved upon its 


the moor and nothing 
dreary face. 

“Can you see anything ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But, bark, what is that?” 

A low moan had fallen upon our ears. 
There it was again upon our left! On that 
side a ridge of rocks ended in a sheer cliff 
which overlooked a stone-strewn slope. On 
its jagged face was spread-eagled some 
dark, irregular object. As we ran towards it 
the vague outline hardened into a definite 
shape. It was a prostrate man face down- 
wards upon the ground, the head doubled 
under him at a horrible angle, the shoulders 
rounded and the body hunched together as 
if in the act of throwing a somersault. So 
grotesque was the attitude that I could not 
for the instant realize that that moan had 
been the passing of his soul. Not a whisper, 
not a rustle, rose now from the dark 
figure over which we stooped. Holmes laid 
his hand upon him, and held it up again, 
with an exclamation of horror. The gleam 
of the match which he struck shone upon 
his clotted fingers and upon the ghastly 
pool which widened slowly from the crushed 
skull of the victim. And it shone upon 
something else which turned our hearts sick 
and faint within us—the body of Sir Henry 
Baskerville ! 

There was no chance of either of us 
forgetting that peculiar ruddy tweed suit— 
the very one which he had worn on the first 
morning that we had seen him in Baker 
Street. We caught the one clear glimpse 
of it, and then the match flickered and went 
out, even as the hope had gone out of our 
souls. Holmes groaned, and his face 
glimmered white through the darkness. 

“The brute! the brute!” I cried, with 
clenched hands. “Oh, Holmes, I shall 
never forgive myself for having left him to 
his fate.” 

“Tam moreto blame than you, Watson. 
In order to have my case well rounded and 
complete, I have thrown away the life of 
my client. It is the greatest blow which 
has befallen me in my career. But how 
could I know—how cou/d I know—that he 
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would risk his life alone upon the moor in 
the face of all my warnings ?” 

“That we should have heard his screams 
my God, those screams !—and yet have been 
unable to save him! Where is this brute of 
a hound which drove him to his death? It 
may be lurking among these rocks at this 
instant. And Stapleton, where is he? He 
shall answer for this deed.” 

“He shall. I will see to that. Uncle and 
nephew have been murdered—the one 
frightened to death by the very sight of a 
beast which he thought to be supernatural, 
the other driven to his end in his wild flight 
to escape from it. But now we have to 
prove the connection between the man and 
the beast. Save from what we heard, we 
cannot even swear to the existence of the 
latter, since Sir Henry has evidently died 
from the fall. But, by heavens, cunning as 
he is, the fellow shall 
be in my power before 
another day is past !.” 

We stood with bitter 
hearts on either side 
of the mangled body, 
overwhelmed by this 
sudden and _irrevoc- 
able disaster which had 
brought all our long 
and weary labours to 
so piteous an _ end. 
Then, as the moon 
rose, we climbed to 
the top of the rocks 
over which our poor 
friend had fallen, and 
from the summit we 
gazed out over the 
shadowy moor, half 
silver and half gloom. 
Far away, miles off, in 
the direction of Grim- 
pen, a single steady 
yellow light was shin- 
ing. It could only 
come from the lonely 
abode of the Staple- 
With a_ bitter 
curse I shook my fist 
at it as I gazed. 

“Why should we 
not seize him at 
once ?” 

“Our case is not 
complete. The fellow 
is wary and cunning 
to the last degree. It 
is not what we know, 
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but what we can prove. If we make one 
false move the villain may escape us yet.” 

“What can we do?” 

“There will be plenty for us to do to- 
morrow. ‘To-night we can only perform the 
last offices to our poor friend.” 

‘Together we made our way down the pre- 
cipitous slope and approached the body, 
black and clear against the silvered stones. 
The agony of those contorted limbs struck 
me with a spasm of pain and blurred my 
eyes with tears. 

“We must send for help, Holmes! We 
cannot carry him all the way to the Hall. 
Good heavens, are you mad ?” 

He had uttered a cry and bent over the 
body. Now he was dancing and laughing 
and wringing my hand. Could this be my 
stern, self-contained friend? These were 


hidden fires, indeed ! 
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“A beard! A beard! The man has a 
beard !” 

“ A beard?” 

“It is not the Baronet—it is—why, it is 
iny neighbour, the convict !” ? 

With feverish haste we had turned the 
body over, and that dripping. beard was point- 
ing up to the cold, clear moon. There could 
be no doubt about the beetling forehead, the 
sunken animal eyes. It was, indeed, the same 
face which had glared upon me in the light 
of the candle from over the rock—the face of 
Selden, the criminal. 

Then in an instant it was all clearto me. I 
remembered how the Baronet had told me 
that he had handed his old wardrobe to 
Barrymore. Barrymore had passed it on in 
order to help Selden in his escape. Boots, 
shirt, cap—it was all Sir Henry’s. The 
tragedy was still black enough, but this man 
had at least deserved. death by the laws of 
his country. I told Holmes how the matter 
stood, my heart bubbling over with thankful- 
ness and joy. 

“Then the clothes have been the poor 
fellow’s death,” said he. “It is clear enough 
that the hound has been laid on from some 
article of Sir Henry’s--the. boot which was 
abstracted in the hotel, in all probability —and 
so ran this man down. There is one very 
singular thing, however: How came Selden, 
in the darkness, to know that the hound was 
on his trail?” 

“ He heard him.” 

“To hear a hound upon the moor would 
not work a hard man like this convict into 
such a paroxysm of terror that he would risk 
recapture by screaming wildly for help. By 
his cries he must have run a long way after 
he knew the animal was on bis track. How 
did he know ?” 

‘A greater mystery to me is why this 
hound, presuming that all our conjectures 
are correct - r 

“I presume nothing.” 

“Well, then, why this hound should be 
loose to night. I suppose that it does not 
always run loose upon the moor. Stapleton 
would not let it go unless he had reason to 
think that Sir Henry would be there.” 

“My difficulty is the more formidable of 
the two, for I think that we shall very shortly 
get an explanation of yours, while mine may 
remain for ever a mystery. The question 
now is, what shall we do with this poor 
wretch’s body ? We cannot leave it here 
to the foxes and the ravens.” 

“T suggest that we put it in one of the huts 
until we can communicate with the police.” 
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“Exactly. I have no doubt that you and 
I could carry it so far. Halloa, Watson, what's 
this? It’s the man himself, by all that’s won 
dertul and audacious! Not a word to show 
your suspicions—not a word, or my plans 
crumble to the ground.” 

A figure was approaching us over the moor, 
and I saw the dull red glow of a cigar. The 
moon shone upon him, and I could dis 
tinguish the dapper shape and jaunty walk 
of the naturalist. He stopped when he saw 
us, and then came on again. 

“Why, Dr. Watson, that’s not you, is it ? 
You are the last man that I should have 
expected to see out on the moor at this 
time of night. But, dear me, what’s this? 
Somebody hurt? Not --don't tell me that it 
is our friend Sir Henry!” He hurried past 
me and stooped over the dead man. I heard 
a sharp intake of his breath and the cigar 
fell from his fingers. 

“ Who—-who’s this ?” he stammered. 

“It is Selden, the man who escaped from 
Princetown.” 

Stapleton turned a ghastly face upon us, 
but by a supreme effort he had overcome his 
amazement and his disappointment. He 
looked sharply from Holmes to me. 

“Dear me! What a very shocking affair ! 
How did he die?” 

“He appears to have broken his neck by 
falling over these rocks. My friend and I 
were strolling on the moor when we heard a 
cry.” 

“T heard a cry also. That was what 
brought me out. I was uneasy about Sir 
Henry.” 

“Why about Sir Henry in particular?” I 
could not help asking. 

“ Because | had suggested that he should 
come over. When he did not come I was 
surprised, and I naturally became alarmed 
for his safety when I heard cries upon the 
moor. By the way”—his eyes darted again 
from my face to Holmes’s—“ did you hear 
anything else besides a cry ?” 

“No,” said Holmes ; “did you?” 

“No.” 

“ What do you mean, then?” 


“Oh, you know the stories that the 


* 
peasants tell about a phantom hound, and so 


on. It is s~‘d to be heard at night upon the 
moor. I was wondering if there were any 
evidence of such a sound to-night.” 
“We heard nothing of the kind,” said I. 
“And what is your theory of this poor 
fellow’s death ?” 
“T have no 


that anxiety and 
exposure have driven him off his head. He 


doubt 
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* * wHo 
has rushed about the moor in a crazy state 
and eventually fallen over here and broken 
his neck.” 

“That seems the most reasonable theory,” 
said Stapleton, and he gave a sigh which I 
took to indicate his relief. ‘“ What do you 
think about it, Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

My friend bowed his compliments. 

“Vou are quick at identification,” said he. 

“We have been expecting you in these 
parts since Dr. Watson came down. You 
are in time to see a tragedy.” 

“Yes, indeed. I have no doubt that my 
friend’s explanation will cover the facts. I 
will take an unpleasant remembrance back to 
London with me to-morrow.” 

“Oh, you return to-morrow ?” 

“That is my intention.” 

“T hope your visit has cast some light 
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upon those occurrences which have puzzled 
us?” 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

“One cannot always have the success for 


An investigator needs 
It has 


which one hopes. 
facts, and not legends or rumours. 
not been a satisfactory case.” 

My friend spoke in his frankest and most 
unconcerned manner. Stapleton still looked 
hard at him. Then he turned to me. 

“T would suggest carrying this poor fellow 
to my house, but it would give my sister 
such a fright that I do not feel justified in 
doing it. I think that if we put something 
over his face he will be safe until morning.” 

And so it was arranged. Resisting 
Stapleton’s offer of hospitality, Holmes and 
I set off to Baskerville Hall, leaving the 
naturalist to return alone. J.ooking back 
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we saw the figure moving slowly away over 
the broad moor, and. behind him that one 
black smudge on the silvered slope which 
showed where the man was lying who had 
come so horribly to his end. 

“ We're at close grips at last,” said Holmes, 
as we walked together across the moor. 
“What a nerve the fellow has! How he 
pulled himself together in the face of what 
must have been a paralyzing shock when he 
found that the wrong man _ had fallen a 
victim to his plot. I told you in London, 
Watson, and I tell you now again, that we 
have never had a foeman more worthy of 
our steel.” 

“T am sorry that he has seen you.” 

“ And so was I at first. But there was no 
getting out of it.” 

“What effect do you think it will have 
upon his plans, now that he knows you are 
here?” 

“Tt may cause him to be more cautious, 
or it may drive him to desperate measures 
at once. Like most clever criminals, he 
may be too confident in his own clever- 


ness and imagine that he has completely 
deceived us.” 
“ Why 
once ?” 
“My dear Watson, you were born to bea 


should we not arrest him at 


man of action. Your instinct is always to 
do something energetic. But supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that we had him arrested 
to-night, what on earth the better off should 
we be for that? We could prove nothing 
against him. There’s the devilish cunning 
of it! If he were acting through a human 
agent we could get some evidence, but if we 
were to drag this great dog to the light of 
day it would not help us in putting a rope 
round the neck of its master.” 

“Surely we have a case.” 

“Not a shadow of one—only surmise and 
conjecture. We should be laughed out of 
court if we came with such a story and such 
evidence.” 

“ There is Sir Charles’s death.” 

“Found dead without a mark upon him. 
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You and I know that he died of sheer fright, 
and we know also what frightened him ; but 
how are we to get twelve stolid jurymen to 
know it? What signs are there of a hound ? 
Where are the marks of its fangs ? Of course, 
we know that a hound does not bite a dead 
body, and that Sir Charles was dead before 
ever the brute overtook him. But we have 
to prove all this, and we are not in a position 
to do it.” 

“Well, then, to-night ?” 

“We are not much better off to-night. 
Again, there was no direct connection between 
the hound and the man’s death. We never 
saw the hound. We heard it; but we could 
not prove that it was running upon this man’s 
trail. There is a complete absence of motive. 
No, my dear fellow ; we must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that we have no case at 
present, and that it is worth our while to run 
any risk in order to establish one.” 

** And how do you propose to do so?” 

“T have great hopes of what Mrs. Laura 
Lyons may do for us when the position of 
affairs is made clear to her. And I have 
my own plan as well. Sufficient for to 
morrow is the evil thereof; but I hope 
before the day is past to have the upper 
hand at last.” 

I could draw nothing farther from him, 
and he walked, lost in thought, as far as the 
Baskerville gates. 

“ Are you coming up?” 

“Yes ; I see no reason for further conceal- 
ment. But one last word, Watson. Say 
nothing of the hound to Sir Henry. Let him 
think that Selden’s death was as Stapleton 
would have us believe. He will havea better 
nerve for the ordeal which he will have to 
undergo to-morrow, when he is engaged, if I 
remember your report aright, to dine with 
these people.” 

“And so am I.” 

“Then you must excuse yourself and he 
must go alone. That will be easily arranged. 
And now, if we are too late for dinner, | 
think that we are both ready for our 
suppers.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HT is related that when Carlyle first 

; came to London he visited the 

| Mint in the company of a young 

German, who, gazing at the design 

for the new pence, halfpence, and 

farthings, observed that Bri- 

tannia having acquired a hel- 

met might now pass readily 
for Minerva’s twin sister. 

“That may weel be,” re- 
torted the cynical philosopher, 
who did not entertain a very 
high opinion of the wisdom 
of his countrymen, “ but xo 
when you hear them talk /” 

Is it not curious that just 
such an unflattering remark 
was passed on the beauteous 
lady who first posed in this 
kingdom for the figure of Britannia, and 
whose likeness long represented Britannia 
on our coinage? “ No woman,” wrote one 
chronicler, ungallantly enough, “ could have 
less wit and more beauty.” Yet it is by 
no means certain that the character of 
the handsome Frances Stuart, Duchess of 
Richmond, has not been greatly maligned, 
or that one who was capable of inspiring 
$0 great a passion in so many bosoms was 
not really the possessor of admirable traits 
of mind as well as of person. 


THE FIRST BRITANNIA, REIGN OF 
HADRIAN, A.D. 122. 
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BECKLES WILLSON. 


But the romance of Britannia begins long 
before the days of the Merrie Monarch and 
his Court. We must indeed go back to 
ancient Rome. When the Emperor Hadrian 
returned from his expedition to Britain, 
A.D. 121, in his train were several British 
maidens meet to grace his triumph. One 
of these, hailing from Wintona (Winchester), 
named Margia, so affected 
the managers of the cere- 
monies by her grace and 
beauty that she was properly 
chosen to symbolize the new 
Roman province in the far 
north. The story runs that 
the lovely Margia sat for her 
statue to the sculptor Cri- 
tonius, who afterwards married 
her. But, although the statue 
has perished, during the same 
year a female figure appeared 

on a Roman coin 
bearing the legend 
“ Britannia.” This 
figure is very 
similar, so far as 
pose and apparel 
go, with that on 
our copper coin- 
age to-day. Such 
was the first Bri- 
tannia. She ap- 
peared again ona 


BRITANNIA OF ANTONINUS PTUS, . ° 
coin of Antoninus 


A.D. 140. 
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Pius and on a medal of 
Commodus. It was a 
custom among the 
Romans to represent 
outlying portions of the 
Empire and even Rome 
itself by symbolical 
female figures. One of 
the most familiar of the 
Roman coins relating to 
Britain represents _ Bri- 
tannia seated on a rock, 
in an attitude of dejec- 
tion; before her rests a 
large oval shield and a 
military standard. This 
coin is often found in 
England, and was 
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FRANCES STUART, THE ORIGINAL OF THE MODERN 


FIGURE OF BRITANNIA. 


Commodus medal, a 
proof that Britain was 
being less thought of and 
cared about at Rome. 
As to the stirring ode 
itself, it was in celebra- 
tion of the accession of a 
British Emperor— James, 
to wit. For it is not 
very surprising to find 
on an accession piece 
of 1603 this legend: 
“James I., Emperor of 
the whole Island of Bri- 
tain and King of France 
and Ireland.” Such a 
title was, of course, quite 
in accordance with 


coined under an Antoninus in the second James’s idea of the boundless power and 
exalted position of his throne. 


century. 


Britannia as a national prototype had 
appeared in Rome; but only to disappear. 
Probably she died with the lovely Margia ; for 


after the fine 
medal of Com- 
modus nothing 
more is heard of 
her until King 
James I. ex- 
changed his 
palace of Holy- 
rood for that of 
Whitehall, at the 
beginning of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. The spirit 
of Margia slept, 
in faci, for more 
than fourteen 
centuries, and 
was rudely 
waked to life 
by an obscure 
bard's crying in 
herear: “Awake, 
Brittania ; rise, 
O maid, and 
sing!” Hadthe 
maid known of 
this spelling 
of her name she 
might perhaps 
have been less 
inclined to obey 
the poet’s man- 
date ; although 
two t’s and a 
single n_ really 
do occur on the 


FRANCES STUART. 


Here and there, after the virtual union of 
the two Crowns in a single monarch during 
this and the succeeding reign, we come 


across chance 
references to 
Britannia ; but 
she is yet a nebu- 
lous, uncertain 
figure. The re- 
naissance of the 
symbol now so 
familiar is de- 
layed until the 
coming from 
France to the 
Court of Charles 
II. of a beautiful 
young damsel 
named Frances 
Stuart. This 
was in 1662, and 
Miss Stuart was 
only seventeen 
years old. She 
was the daughter 
of Walter Stuart, 
a younger son 
of the Baron of 
Blantyre and a 
distant relation 
of the King’s. 
Personally re- 
commended by 
the Queen Dow- 
ager Henrietta 
Maria, she came 
to Whitehall, 
and was immedi- 
ately appointed 





Maid of Honour to Queen Katherine. Her 
beauty soon created a sensation: everybody 
at Court, from monarch to serving-man, fell 


under its spell. 
Indeed, it has 
been said that 
Frances Stuart 
was the only 
woman with 
whom Charles 
was ever really 
in love. But 
steadfastly did 
she resist all the 
Royal allure- 
ments, attach- 
ing herself 
loyally to the 
person of the 
Queen, denying 
herself tosuitors, 
and leading a 
blameless, 
though far from 
prosaic or aus- 
tere, life. 

It appears to 
have been at 
some  charades 
in the winter of 
1663-4 that Miss 
Stuart first ap- 
peared in the 
character of Bri- 
tannia, a charac- 


ter in which she was afterwards painted by 
Lely and Gascar, and in which she appeared 
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From a Painting by Lely. 


OF BRITANNIA. 


FRANCES STUART, WHEN DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 
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His Majesty for the purpose of making a 
medallion in commemoration of the Restora- 
tion, frequently met Miss Stuart, as well as 


Lady Castle- 
maine and other 
ladies of the 
Court, that he 
plainlyexpressed 
his admiration, 
and requested to 
be permitted to 
execute a_ bust 
in relief of her 
also. The idea 
greatly charmed 
the King, who 
laughingly de- 
clared that his 
“fair cousin’s ” 
face should serve 
as the reverse of 
the proposed 
medal. This 
must have 
shocked even 
the levity of the 
Court; for few 
were aware that 
Charles really 
had thoughts, in 
case his Queen’s 
illness had a 
fatal termina- 
tion, of leading 
the beautiful 


Frances Stuart to the altar. Roettier happily 
proposed a literal fulfilment of the King’s 


on a medallion by John Roettier, when that idea. His invention, although it offended 


artist was appointed 
designer to the Mint. 
To whom the idea of 
Miss Stuart’s person- 
ation of Britannia is 
due is not known; 
it has been said to 
have been Charles 
himself; whilst 
others ascribe it to 
the talented medallist 
whose classical stu- 
dies and familiarity 
with the ancient 
Roman coinage 
would naturally sug- 
gest a revival of 
Britannia. All we 
know is that Roet- 
tier, in the course Of 
everal sittings from 


KING CHARLES I1."S RESTORATION MEDAL. 


some at first, was, a 
few years later, when 
it came to appear on 
the coinage, greatly 
approved of by the - 
nation. 

Pepys, in his diary, 
under date of Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1667, 
observes: “At my 
goldsmith’s did ob- 
serve the King’s new 
medal, where in little 
there is Miss Stuart’s 
face, as well done 
as ever I saw any- 
thing in my whole 
life, I think ; and a 
pretty thing it is,” 
he adds, “that he 
should choose her 
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face to represent Britannia by.” Which was 


literally true ! 

In this first design Justice, Hercules, 
and Pallas are seen presenting an olive 
branch to Britannia, who is seated under a 
cliff near the seashore holding a spear and 
shield. Generally well executed as the next 
large national medal in which Miss Stuart 
figured was, the lady was by no means satis- 
fied with the posture of herself as Britannia. 
One morning the surprised artist received a 
call at the Mint from the object of his adora- 
tion, who coolly informed him that her right 
leg was awkwardly placed on the medal, and 
so gave her great displeasure! This objec- 
tionable medal had been struck to commem- 
orate the Peace of Breda, 1667. There 


BRITANNIA CONTEMPLATING HER NAVIES--PEACE OF 
BREDA MEDAL, 1667. 


was another in honour of Britain’s naval 
victories owning the same _ imperfection. 
In deference to the lady’s prejudices the 
inelegant Britannias were recalled and the 
desired improvement made by 
the artist. 

That Miss Stuart’s likeness 
appeared on the coinage in 1672 
was probably due to Roettier’s 
rather than to the King’s initia- 
tive. In the intervening years the 
original Britannia had experienced 
some thrilling history, which is 
duly recorded in the memoirs of 
that reign. One dark, stormy 
night, while the Breda medal was the talk of 
the kingdom, she eloped from her room at 
Whitehall and joined her lover, the Duke of 
Richmond, who had quarrelled with his liege 
lord. They met at the Bear Inn, by London 
Bridge, and escaped into Kent, where they 


THE FIRST BRITANNIA ON AN 
ENGLISH COIN, 1672. 
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were privately married. Her husband, the 
Duke, was afterwards banished, dying abroad 
in the very year that his Duchess’s portrait, 
in the character of Britannia, was being 
newly passed from hand to hand amongst the 
yeoman and petty tradesfolk of the realm. At 
his decease the little gold medallion of the 
Duchess which he wore was given by her to 
Roettier. It may now be seen by the curious 
in the British Museum. That the medallist 


THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND AS BRITANNIA-~THE NAVAL 
VICTORIES MEDAL, 1667. 


was himself in love with his Britannia was 
Amongst others, it is 


generally believed. 
mentioned by Evelyn and Horace Walpole. 
So much, then, for the first Britannia on 


our British coins. It is interesting to know 
that she survived, in a likeness readily 
recognisable throughout the reigns of 
James II. and William III. When Queen 
Anne ascended the throne it was another 
matter. The Duchess was, however, spared 
the pangs of seeing herself displaced on the 
currency, even by her Queen: she died in 
the very year of Anne’s accession. The 
new copper and small silver coinage, after 
some delay, appeared, and Anne 
herself was found to occupy the 
position so long held by her 
deceased subject. The figure of 
Britannia is the same, even to 
the bared knee on the farthings : 
there is the shield with the Union 
Jack, the extended olive branch, 
and the spear ; but the face is not 
the face of Frances Stuart, but 
of Queen Anne. 

In the meantime Britannia 
hold of the popular imagination. She was 
generally accepted as the ideal human 
symbol of the greatness of Britain; and 
our painters and sculptors sought to present 
her in all her ideal attributes of majesty 


had seized 
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THE FINEST RRITANNIA IN MARBLE. 
From Bacon's Monument to Chatham in Westminster Abbey— 
Modelled from the Sculptor’s Wife. 


and beauty. But the engravers 
at the Mint were too eager to 
curry favour with Royalty, where- 
fore we have, during the reigns 
of the early Georges, occasionally 
an attempt to convey a likeness 
of the Royal consort rather than 
an ideal Britannia. 

It is not until 1797 that Bri- 
tannia on our coins grasps the 
rident instead of the spear, an 
allusion to British naval activity 
of that day. She still holds out 
the olive branch, however reluc- 
tant the rest of Europe 
is to receive that token 
of peace. . 

A full generation be- 
fore a new model had 
been given to the world 
of a lovely and dignified 
Britannia. In his monu- 
ment to Chatham in West- 
minster Abbey, John 
Bacon introduced what 
is still regarded as the 
finest Britannia extant in 
marble. Perhaps a close 
second is that by Nolle- 
kens in his monument to 
the “Three Captains of 
Rodney,” as it is called, 
Which occupies an adja- 


NOLLEKENS’ STATUE OF BRITANNIA IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBFY, ALSO MOVELLED FROM 
THE SCULPTORS WIFE, 
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cent site in our national temple of fame. The 
romantic circumstance connected with both 
these statues of Britannia is that they are each 
said to have been taken from the respective 
wives of the sculptors. The story of John 
Bacon and his model is especially interesting. 
In early life Bacon was apprenticed to a 
potter, with whose step-daughter, Martha 
Holland, he fell in love. The couple became 
engaged, but misunderstandings arose and 
they separated, not meeting for many years. 
Bacon, thinking Mistress Holland had for- 
gotten him, allowed himself at length to be 
drawn into a matrimonial alliance with a 
woman he did not love, only to discover, a 
few months after marriage, that the fair 
Martha-was on his account slowly breaking 
her heart. This discovery of their mutual 
feelings was also made by the wife, who, 
dying of mortification, left the lovers free to 
fly into each other’s arms. One of the first 
pieces of work Bacon executed after this 
second marriage was a model of his handsome 
wife as Britannia. It afterwards served as 
the pattern for his Westminster Abbey master- 
piece. 

The success justly 
attained by this statue 
stirred the celebrated 
Nollekens to jealous 
emulation. His biogra- 
pher declares that his 
monument to the three 
captains was done in 
avowed imitation of 
Bacon’s work. Mrs. Nol- 
lekens, who laid claims to 
being a great beauty in 
her youth, insisted, it is 
said, in posing as_ Bri- 
tannia ; and her admirer, 
Dr. Johnson, was ready 
to declare that the like- 
ness was by no means 
too flattering. But there 
were, be it said, malicious 
wits about town who 
averred that “Little 
Nolley” had viewed his 
spouse through a special 
lens of the fancy, and had 
derived his inspiration 
for Britannia to a greater 
degree from the comely 
proportion of Miss Cole- 
man, a Covent Garden 
dancer. 

It was this same Mrs. 
Nollekens whose joint 
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reputation with her husband for parsimony 
at a later date set all London in roars of 
laughter. Once Lord Londonderry sat for 
his bust on a bitterly cold day, and during 
the sculptor’s momentary absence from the 
studio got up and put some more coals on 
the small fire. 

“My lord, my lord,” cried the sculptor’s 
wife, in deep concern, “I don’t know what 
Mr. Nollekens will say.” 

“Never mind,” said his lordship, calmly. 
“ Tell him to put ’em all in the bill.” 

In pictorial art, and especially in the 
satirical designs of the day, Britannia had 
also now grown to be a familiar figure. 
Rowlandson and Gillray invoke her presence 
freely in their satires, although John Bull, as 
a generic type, is much oftener portrayed. 

When the Frenchman Droz came to be 
designer at the 
Mint towards the 
end of the eigh- 
teenth century he 
had the effrontery 
to execute an un- 
draped Britannia 
with a distinct 
French cast of 
features, but Pitt 
would have none 
of it, and so the 
device was aban- 
doned. It is 
curious how the 
figure of Britannia 
on the coins was 
jealously watched 
by imaginative 
partisans during 
the reigns of the 
Georges. One 
Whig charged the 
sculptor with giv- 
ing her coiffure a 
Jacobite turn, 
while Horace Walpole in his “ Letters” 
declares that one faction distinctly saw a 
Hanoverian rat gnawing at Britannia’s bared 
knee on the farthing ! 

The honour of helmeting Britannia, and 
so making her more like Minerva than ever, 


THE LATEST BRITANNIA—DESIGN OF KING EDWARD VII.'S 
CORONATION MEDAL. 


(By permission of Messrs. Elkington & Co.) 
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belongs to Pistrucchi in 1821, which engraver 
it is said, greatly offended George 1V. by 
making him appear too corpulent ! 

Four years later the long - borne olive 
branch was dropped—not suddenly, for the 
curious will note that Britannia’s arm had 
drooped to her side in the previous issue 
of 1823. 

In 1840 appeared Mulready’s design ot 
Britannia on the new postage - envelope, 
which grew to be, and is yet, to philatelists, 
one of the most familiar of all the figures of 
the national goddess. 

About this time Mr. Punch, too, made his 
bow to the world. In his pages the first 
Britannia, drawn by Herring, was by no 
means as graceful or engaging as she was 
afterwards to become under the pencils of 
Leech, Tenniel, and Sambourne, and 

especially of the 
two last - named, 
whose stately Bri 
tannia embodies 
much more the 
poetical idea than 
even the fair 
Frances Stuart 
herself. Of the 
lovely Margia of 
Winchester, the 
original Britannia 
of the legend, there 
remains unluckily 
little to aid us in 
forming a just con- 
ception. 

Among the very 
latest of the Bri- 
tannias is that on 
the Coronation 
Medal which has 
recently been exe- 
cuted under the 
eye of King Ed- 
wardand approved 

It can hardly escape 


of by His Majesty. 
attention that Herr Fuchs’s conception of 
Britannia displays many of the traits and 
attributes which marked Roettier’s original 
design nearly two and a half centuries ago, and 
which have not since recurred on the coinage. 





Breaking the Ice. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


HORTLYafter my seventeenth 

birthday Mr. Sanford and I had 
a serious difference of opinion 
which almost amounted to a 
quarrel. I do not say that the 
fault was entirely his. But 
that is not the point. The point is whether, 
every time you happen to be not quite 
exactly right, you are to be treated as if you 
were a mere worm, and have your age thrown 
in your face. 

It was not my fault that I was only seven- 
teen. As Mr. Pitt said—I remember reading 
about it at Mrs. Sawyer’s—being young is a 
crime one grows out of. Rome was not 
built in a day. You cannot do everything 
at once. It is quite certain that you cannot 
be ninety in five minutes. I was perfectly 
aware that Mr. Sanford was twenty-five. It 
is not a time of life against which I have a 
word to say. I feel sure that it is a delightful 
age. But I cannot understand why persons 
who are twenty-five should consider them- 
selves so immensely superior to persons who 
are only seventeen. Or if they are superior, 
and are known to be, that is no reason why 





they should show it. 
On my birthday Mr. Sanford gave me a 


box of gloves. Now,I am sft. 5%4in. high. 
I know I am, because when Dick made me 
stand up against the wall with my hair down 
and a book on my head, he said he never 
should have thought it from the look of me. 
Which was not a nice thing to say. But, then, 
brothers have manners of their own. I want 
to know what size hand a person who is 
nearly 5ft. 6in. high ought to have. Because, 
directly I opened the box, I saw that they 
were lovely gloves, but that they were all six 
and a half. 

“Oh, what a pity!” I cried. ‘They'll be 
like boats on me! I take six and a quarter!” 

Of course, I am conscious that.it was not 
precisely a civil remark to make ; and had I 
reflected I might not have made it. But it 
was out before I even guessed it was coming. 
As it was out, it was. And, anyhow, it was 
simply the truth. At the time Mr. Sanford 
was as nice as possible. He expressed his 
regret for the mistake which had occurred, 
and volunteered to change them. 

He did change them. Four or five days 
afterwards he came with another box. It was 
the 16th of November, a Thursday. As it 
turned out to be a memorable day to me I 
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have the best of reasons for keeping the 
exact date in my mind. I shall never forget 
it—never. Not if I live long enough to lose 
my memory. It was very cold. All the 
week it had been freezing—that is, off and 
on. Because I admit that it might occa- 
sionally have risen above freezing-point. But 
it certainly had been freezing all the day 
before and all that morning—hard. Ice was 
everywhere. I had made up my mind to try 
it; and had just finished cleaning my skates 
when Mr. Sanford came in. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, when he saw them, 
“what are you going to do with those ? ” 

“I’m going to skate with them. What is 
one generally supposed to do with skates?” 

“But, my dear Miss Boyes, it’s impossible. 
After two or three days’ more frost, perhaps. 
But at present the ice won’t bear.” 

Now, there was just that something about 
his tone which nettled me. It was the way 
he had of taking it for granted that, because 
he said a thing, the matter was necessarily at 
an end, since it was impossible to imagine 
that anyone would venture on remonstrance. 

“T daresay it will be strong enough to 
bear me.” 

“T very much doubt it.” 

“Do you—do you skate?” 

“A little.” 

“Then, since that sister and those brothers 
of mine have gone off they alone know 
where, may I venture to suggest that you 
should come with me?” 

“T shall be delighted—as far as the ice. 
I’m sure you'll find that it won’t bear. And, 
anyhow, I’ve no skates.” 

“There are a pair of Dick’s. They’re not 
very rusty. And I don’t suppose you'll find 
them very much too small.” 

He took them up and smiled. 

* As you say, they’re not very rusty, and I 
daresay my feet are not very much more 
gigantic than Dick’s ; but P 

“ But what ?” 

“‘T shall be very glad to come with you to 
examine the ice. But when you get to it 
you'll find that skating is out or the question.” 

“ If I get to the ice I promise you that I'll 
go on it. I am passionately fond of skating, 
and, as we so seldom get any, I like to take 
advantage of every chance I get. Besides, 
I am not afraid of a little cold. water, even 
if it does happen to be a degree or two 
under the usual temperature.” 
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He laughed. He had a way of laughing 
when I said things which were not meant to 
be comical which puzzled me ; and annoyed 
me, too. Fortunately for himself he changed 
the subject—handing me the box he had 
been carrying. 

“I’ve brought the gloves. This time I 
hope you will find that they are not like 
boats. Il am 
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ever the cause, I do not think I ever had so 
much trouble with a pair of gloves either 
before or since. 

Presently he spoke :— 

“ Rather tight, aren’t they ?” 

“Tight! What do you mean? I suppose 
they’re six and a quarter?” 

“Oh, yes ; they’re six and a quarter. But 
don’t you think 





credibly in- 
formed that they 
are six and a 
quarter.” 

“ Thank you so 
much. I really 
am ashamed of 
myself for giving 
you so much 
trouble — it’s so 
sweet of you. 
Oh, what lovely 
gloves. Just the 
shades I _ like. 
As I have brought 
none down with 
me I think I'll 
put a pair on 
now.” 

I ought to have 
known better. ! 
had, as I have 
said, just finished 
cleaning my 
skates, and had 
been washing my 
hands, and, in 
consequence, 
they were cold. 
It is not, at any 
time, the work of 
only a moment 
to put on a 
brand - new pair 
of properly-fitting 
gloves. Every- 
body knows that 

who knows 





it might hav 
been better to 
have kept the 
original six and 
a half for th 
sake of the 
additional ease?” 

“Ease? You 
don’t want ease 
in a glove.” 

“No? That's 
rather a novel 
point of view. 
Do you want it 
to be uneasy, 
then?” 

“A properly- 
fitting glove 
never is uneasy. 
You are possibly 
not aware that a 
new glove always 
is a little difficult 
to get on the first 
time.” 

“Yes; so it 
seems.” 

Something in 
his tone annoyed 
me, particularly 
the impertinent 
suggestion which 
I felt sure it was 
intended to con- 
vey. I gave an 
angry tug at the 
glove and, be- 
hold! it split. | 
know I went 








anything at all. 
They require 
coaxing. Especially is this the case when your 
hands are cold. And certainly the task is not 
rendered easier by the know!edge that you 
are being observed by critical, supercilious 
eyes, towards whose owner you entertain a 
touch of resentment. Those gicves would 
not go on. The consciousness that Mr. 
Sanford was staring at me with obvious 
amusement made me, perhaps, more awk- 
ward than I should have been. But, what- 


“RATHER TIGHT, AREN'T THEY?” 


crimson all over. 
Mr. Sanford laughed outright. 

“ When you try to cram a quart into a pint 
pot something is bound to go.” 

A ruder remark I had never had addressed 
to me. My own brothers could not have 
been more vulgar. Even they had never 
compared my hand with either a quart or a 
pint pot. An observation of the kind it was 
impossible that I should condescend to 
notice. Removing the glove, with all the 
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dignity at my command, I replaced it in the 
box. 

“T think that I had better wear a pair of 
gloves which have become adapted to the 
unfortunate conformation of my hands.” 

“ But, Molly——” 

“T don’t know who has given you per- 
mission to use my Christian name, Mr. 
Sanford. I have noticed that you have done 
so two or three times recently. I am not a 
relative of yours.” 

His eyes twinkled. Although I did not 
look at him, I knew they did, because of the 
peculiar way in which he spoke. When they 
twinkled there was always something in his 
voice which, to the trained ear, was unmis- 
takable. Not that I wish it to be 
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pose to allow him to lay down the law to 
me, even on the question of gloves. 

I kept him waiting as long as ever I 
could ; though, up in my bedroom, where 
there was no fire, it was positively freezing ; 
and every moment I grew colder and colder, 
till I felt I must be congealing. But I knew 
that he hated waiting ; so, while I dawdled, 
I wondered if everybody was crushed by 
everybody else as some people crushed me ; 
or, at least, as they tried to. When I got 
down he was standing at the window, staring 
out into the grounds. 

“Are you still there? I thought you 
would have gone. I trust that you have 
not remained on my account. I didn’t hurry. 








inferred that I had paid any atten- 
tion to Mr. Sanford’s oddities. It 
was the mere result of my tendency 
to notice trifles. 

“ But, Miss Boyes, I never could 
understand why a woman of reason- 
able, and proper, and delightful pro- 
portions should show a desire to be 
the possessor of a hand which, as 
regards dimensions, would be only 
suited to a dwarf.” 

“Ts it I you are calling a mon- 
ster, or only my hand ?” 

“Neither. I should not pre- 
sume to call you anything. But I 
would take leave to observe that 
you have as dainty, as well shaped, 
as capable, and, I may add, as 
characteristic a pair of hands as I 
have ever seen.” 

“Personal remarks are not in 
the best of taste, are they? I 
believe I have had occasion to 
point that out to you before.” 

I took that box of gloves up- 
stairs and I banged them on the 
dressing - table. When I looked 
into the glass I saw that my cheeks 
were glowing and my eyes too. It 
was plain that I was in a perfect 














passion. The most exasperating 
part of it was that I knew what a 
fright bad temper made of me. 
does of your black sort of people. 
Never did I meet anyone with a greater 
capacity for rubbing you the wrong way than 
Mr. Sanford. And so autocratic! I sup- 
pose that if he is of opinion that I ought 
to wear six and three-quarters I shall have 
to. But I will give him clearly to under- 
stand that, whatever size my hands may be, 
I shall wear sixes if I like. I do not pro- 


It always 


“WHEN I LOOKED INTO THE GLASS I SAW THAT MY CHEEKS WEKt 


GLOWING AND MV EVES TOO, 


Even an old pair of gloves cannot be put on 
in half a second.” 

“* So it would appear.” 

“ As you are not going to skate, and I am, 
I won’t keep you.” 

“You were guod enough to ask me to 


” 


come with you to see if the ice would bear. 

“T’m sure it will bear enough for me; 
though probably nct enough for you. And 
as you’re nervous it’s hardly worth while to 
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put you to any further trouble. You would 
hardly find it amusing to stand on the bank 
and watch me skating.” 

“Well, I can fancy more objectionable 
occupations.” 

“Can you? 
people’s fancies.” 

“ There certainly isn’t.” 

“* So, as I am already later than I intended, 
I will wish you good-day. And thank you 
so much for the gloves.” 

“Good-day ; and pray don’t mention the 
gloves ever again. But I’m going with you 
all the same. I'll borrow Dick’s skates on 
the off-chance, and ask his permission after- 
wards.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt that Dick will have no 
objection to your taking them ; but as you’re 
net going to skate, really, Mr. Sanford, it’s 
not the slightest use your coming.” 

“No use, but a great deal of pleasure for 
me. Let me carry your skates.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer to carry them 
myself.” 

He planted himself in front of me ; looked 
me in the face; stretched out his arm, and 
took the skates from my hand — the aston- 
ishing part of it being that I did not offer the 
slightest resistance. 


There is no accounting for 


“T do declare, Mr. Sanford, that you're the 


most dictatorial person I ever met. You 
appear to be under the impression that people 
are not entitled to have opinions of their 
own on any subject whatever. I suppose I 
may carry my own skates if I want to?” 

‘Quite so. Suppose we start.” 

We did start ; though I was more than half 
inclined—since he was evidently bent on ac- 
companying me—not to go at all. From the 
way we were beginning I foresaw what would 
be the end, or, at least, I imagined I did. 
Because, of course, what actually did happen 
never entered my head even as a remote 
possibility. 

The lake was more than a mile away from 
the house, amid the pine trees in Mr. 
Glennon’s wood ; a lovely walk, particulariy 
in that sort of weather. But, as the poet 
does not say, no prospect pleases when your 
temper is vile. The mere fact that I yearned 
to beg Mr. Sanford’s pardon for being so dis- 
agreeable made me nastier than ever. It 
may sound incredible ; it is true. Such con 
versation as there was suggested that horrid 
game called “ Snap,” played ill-naturedly. 

“ T always think a woman looks so graceful 
on the ice.” 

“You won't think so any longer after you 
have seen me.” 
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“I think I shall. I cannot conceive you 

; looking anything but graceful, anywhere, 

any position.” 

“1 don’t think you need sneer.” 

“* Miss Boyes ?” 

“ Mr. Sanford ?” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“You beg my pardon? What for?” 

“T don’t quite know, but I feel you fee! 
that it would be more becoming on my 
part. SoI doso. Please will you forgive me ?’ 

“If you have no objection I should prefer 
to turn back. I do not care to skate to-day. 

“You need not skate. As I have already 
remarked, I am convinced that the ice will 
not bear. But we can at least continue ou: 
walk.” 

“T shall skate if we do go on. 
am determined.” 

“You are not always so aggressive.” 

“Nor are you always so domineering, 
though I admit that as a rule you are. At 
home they must find you unbearable.” 

“T hope not. I am sorry you find me 
domineering, particularly as you are yourself 
so—plastic.” 

“T am not plastic. I don’t know what 
you mean ; but I am sure I am nothing of 
the kind.” 

“ Molly!” 

We had reached the stile over which you 
have to climb to get into the wood. He 
had crossed first and I was standing on the 
top step ; he was holding my hand in his to 
help me over. 

“Yes?” 

“T wish you would be pleasant to me 
sometimes. You don’t know what a differ 
ence it would make to me.” 

‘“What nonsense! I am perfectly con- 
vinced that, under any circumstances, nothing 
I might say or do could be of the slightest 
consequence to you.” 

*“Couldn’t it? You try!” 

“*T am much too young.” 

“Too young! ‘Too young!” 

There was all at once something in his 
voice and manner which gave me quite a 
start. I snatched my hand away and jumped 
down to the ground. 

“We can’t stop here all day if we mean to 
do any skating ; and I for one certainly do.” 

I marched off at about five miles an hour. 
He wore an air of meekness which was so 
little in keeping with his general character 
that, at the bottom of my heart, it rather 
appalled me. 

“I would sooner be snubbed by you than 
flattered by another woman.” 


On that | 
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“1 don’t in the least under- 
stand you. And I would have 
you to know that I feel that it is 
high time that I should put 
childish things behind me, and 
I should like other people to 
recognise that I have done so.” 

“ Childish things ? What are 
childish things? Oh, Molly, I 
wish that you could always be a 
child. And the pity is that one 
of these days you'll be wishing 
it, too.” 

“Vm sure I sha’n’t. It’s 
horrid to be a child.” 

“Ts it?” 

“ You are always being snub- 
bed.” 

*“ Are you ?” 

‘*“No one treats you with the 
least respect, or imagines that 
you can possibly ever be in 
earnest. As for opinions of your 
own, it’s considered an absurdity 
that you should ever have them. 
Look at you. You're laughing 
at me at this very moment.” 

“Don’t you know why I am 
laughing at you, Molly ?” 

Again there was, something 


in the way in which he asked 
the question which gave me the 
oddest feeling-—as if I was half 


afraid. Ever since we had left 
the stile I had been conscious 
of the most ridiculous sense of 
nervousness —a_ thing with 
which, as a rule, I am never 
troubled. I was suddenly filled 
with a wild desire to divert the 








“HE WAS HOLDING MY HAND IN HIS TO HELP ME OVER. 


“Snubbed by me! Considering how you 
are always snubbing me, that’s amusing.” 

“I never mean to snub you.” . 

“You never mean to? Then you mus 
be singularly unfortunate in having to so con- 
stantly act in direct opposition to your inten- 
tions. ‘To begin with: you hardly ever treat 
me as if I were a woman at all.” 

“ Well, you are not a woman 
quite. 

“Mr. Sanford! When you talk like that 
I feel !——Pray what sort of remark do you 
call that ?” 

“ You are standing at the stepping-stones.” 

“ At the stepping-stones ? ” 

“Happy is the man who is to lead you 
across them.” 


are you? 


conversation from ourselves — 
no matter how—so I made 
a desperate plunge. 

“ Have you seen anything of Hetty lately?” 

He was still for a moment, as if the sudden 
reference to his cousin occasioned him 
surprise, and that not altogether of a pleasant 
kind. Though I did not see why it should 
have done. 

“T was not speaking of Hetty. 
anxious to, just now.” 

“ Aren’t you? Have you quarrelled with 
her—as well?” 

“ As well? Why do you say ‘as well’ ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You're always quar- 
relling.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“Thank you. Is that a snub, or merely a 
compliment ? ” 


Nor am I 
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* Molly, why will you treat me like this? 
It’s you who treat me tike a child, not I 
you.” 

“ There’s the lake at last, thank good- 
ness |” 

I did not care if it was rude or not. I 
was delighted to see it; so I said so plainly. 
What is more, I tore off towards it as hard 
as I could. My rush was so unexpected 
that I was clean away before he knew it. 
All the same, he reached the lake as soon as 
I did. He could run; just as he could do 
everything else. The ice looked splendid ; 
smooth as a sheet of glass. All about were 
the pines with their frosted branches. They 
seemed to stand in rows, so that they looked 
like the pillars in the aisles of some great 
cathedral. And, then, pine trees always are 
so solemn—and so still. 

“Give me my skates, please ; I want to 
get them on at once. Doesn't the ice look 
too lovely for anything ?” 

“It’s not a question of what it looks like, 
but of what it will bear.” He stepped on to 
the edge. It gave an ominous crack. I 
daresay if he had waited long enough it would 
have given way beneath him. But he did 
not. He hopped back on to the solid 


ground. ‘“ You see!” 


“ Excuse me, but that is exactly what I do 

Here it is under the shadow of the 
Besides, the water is so shallow thai 
I’m sure it’s all 
right a little farther round; and in the 


not do. 
trees. 
it is practically cat’s ice. 


middle. It’s often cracky near the edge.” 

**T am sure it is not safe anywhere.” 

** Will you please give me my skates, Mr. 
Sanford ?” 

He looked at me. So as to let him see 
that I had no intention of being cowed, | 
looked back at him. 

“T hope that, this once, you 
advised. I assure you it is unsafe.” 

“ Please give me my skates.” 

He laughed — in that queer way he had 
of laughing at unexpected moments, when 
there certainly seemed nothing to laugh at. 

“Good. Then it is decided. We will 
both go skating.” 

“Both? It is not necessary that we 
should do anything of the kind. I wish you 
would let me do as I like—without criticism. 
Who appointed you to have authority over 
me? Who suggested that because I choose 
to do a thing you should do it too? I 
prefer not to have you attached to my apron- 
strings. Give me my skates. You can go 
home. I would rather you did.” 

“If you skate, I skate also.” 


will be 
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“ As you please ; if you can get over your 
timidity. There is room on the lake for two. 
If you will choose one end I will have the 
other.” 

‘“*T shall skate where you do.” 

“Mr. Sanford! You are intolerable ! ” 

“Indeed, I am disposed to act on your 
courteous suggestion, and go home, and take 
your skates with me.” 

“If you do I will never speak to you 
again.” 

“ Don’t pledge yourself too deeply. You 
spoke of having put childish things behind 
you. I did not suspect you of having been 
such a mistress of irony.” 

“Will you give me my skates ?” 

“Certainly. I will put them on for you. 
Where do you think the ice is—strongest ?” 

We were walking along the bank, I with 
my nose in the air, he white with rage. It 
wasn’t easy to make him lose his temper, but 
when you did succeed he was wicked. 

“This will do. I won’t trouble you for 
your assistance. I prefer to put on my own 
skates, thank you.” 

He dug his heel right through the ice. 

“ Do you call this strong ?” 

**{ wish you would not do that. You for- 
get that I am not quite so heavy as you.” We 
went on a little farther. Then I stood on 
the edge. “You perceive that it will bear 
me. Now—for about the dozenth time—will 
you give me my skates?” 

“*T will put them on for you.” 

“T have already told you that I will do 
that for myself.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Sit down on the 
bank.” He spoke to me as if I were a slave. 
As it was evidently useless to remonstrate I 
obeyed, placing myself on the sloping bank. 
“There is a condition I must make. If | 
put your skates on first you must promise 
not to start till I am ready.” 

“T shall promise nothing of the kind.” 

“Then in that case I am afraid I shall 
have to keep you waiting till I am equipped.” 

He actually did, too. And, as Dick's 
skates were in rather a muddle, or he did 
not understand them, or something, it took 
him a tremendous time to get them properly 
attached to his boots; while I sat on the 
bank and froze. But I tried to keep myself 
as warm as I could by an occasional genial 
remark. 

“You understand, Mr. Sanford, that when 
we do get home 1 will never speak to you 
again. I never want to see you again, 
either.” 

‘The betting is that we never shall get 
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home again, since it is probable that we shall 
both of us be drowned in the lake. That is, 
if there is a sufficient depth of water to 
drown us.” 


“Sufficient depth! Why, I’m told that in 
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“Then kindly remember tnat there are 
limits even to my patience.” 

“T should think that your patience was 
like the jam in the tart: the first bite you 
don’t get to it, and the second bite you go 

clean over it.” 











— 


“I am glad to be able to 
afford you so favourable an 
opportunity for the exercise of 
your extremely pretty wit. Please 
give me your foot.” 

He took it—without waiting 
for any giving. Then immedi- 
ately proceeded to comment on 
it, as if it had not belonged to 
me or as if I had not been there. 

“A dainty foot it is; and 
reasonably shod in decently fit- 
ting boots — not six and a 
quarter.” . 

“You still seem not to under- 
stand that my size in gloves is 
six and a quarter.” 

“Tm so dull.” 

“You are. And something 
else besides.” 

He simply ignored my hint. 
I hate people not to notice 
when I intend to sting them. 
It makes you feel so helpless. 


He went on calmly discussing 
my foot. 

“Tt’s worth while 
you to flesh the arrows of your 


allowing 


malice in one’s hide for the 
privilege of holding this _be- 
tween one’s fingers.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T do.” 

It was strange how exces- 








TO HIS BOOTS.” 


places there are twenty feet. I imagine that 
that is enough to drown even you, big though 
you seem to think yourself. Though I totally 
fail to see why we should both of us be 
drowned. Why can’t I drown by myself?” 

“If you drown, I drown.” 

“That is really too ridiculous. Pray, who 
is talking like a child now? I quite fail to 
see how it can matter to you what becomes 
of me.” 

“You do know.” 

“I do not know. 
shadow of a notion.” 

“ Don’t you know ?” 

He twisted himself round, and glared at 
me in such a fashion that I was alarmed. 

“Mr. Sanford! Don’t look at me like that !” 


I have not the faintest 


rOOK HIM A TREMENDOUS TIME TO GET THEM PROPERLY ATTACHED 


sively odd an effect his touch 
had on me. It made me thrill 
from top to toe. I could scarcely speak. 
When I stood, to my amazement I found 
that I was trembling. 

“ Are your skates comfortable ?” 

“They seem all right.” 

“ Molly, let us understand each other. Are 
you bent on skating ?” 

“Tam. Though there is not the slightest 
reason why you should.” 

“The ice may be sufficiently thick in 
places, but it certainly is not all over, and as 
you don’t know where the weak points are 
it will be at the risk of your life if you venture 
on it.” 

“Tt is strong enough to bear me, though 
it is very possible that it may not be strong 
enough to bear you also. So if you do not 
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desire to add to the risk on which you are 
so insistent, you will not force on me your 
company.” 

“ If you go, I go also.” 

“Then don’t talk so much, and come.” 

He had been holding my hand. I snatched 
it from him and was on the ice. In an instant 
he was at my side. I was filled with a curious 
excitement. Something had got into my 
blood—microbes, perhaps, of a fever-gene- 
rating kind. The various passages of arms 
which we had had together seemed, all at 
once, to have reached their climax. I was 
seized with a sudden frenzy of resolve to 
show him, once for all, that what it was my 
pleasure to do that I would do. I craved 
for motion ; yearned for movement ; if only 
as a means of relief for my pent-up feelings. 
Longed for a flight through the air; to rush 
through it ; to race. Especially to race that 
man—or to escape from him. I did not 
care much which. 

I struck out for all that I was worth. As 
I had surmised, the ice was in perfect con 
dition as regards its surface. Sufficiently 
elastic to enable the blade of one’s skates to 
bite on to it; smooth enough to offer no 
impediment to their onward glide. One 
skimmed over it almost without conscious 
effort. The ecstasy of doing something, the 
sense of freedom which it gave, the delight 
of tearing through the keen, clear atmo- 
sphere ; of feeling it upon one’s cheeks 
ruffling one’s hair, exhilarating one’s whole 
being, breathing it in great gulps into one’s 
lungs ; these were the things needed. And | 
had hardly been enjoying them half-a-dozen 
seconds when the bonds which had seemed 
to bind me parted, proving themselves to be 
but the phantasmal creations of a crooked 
mood. And I laughed—in my turn. 

*“*Isn’t it glorious ?” 

“ While it lasts.” 

“Why the reservation ? 

now ?” 

We had gone right across the lake. We 
swung round at a right angle. 

“T thought it wasn’t safe.” 

“ What's that ?” 

Just my luck! Scarcely were the words out 
of my lips than there was an ominous sound. 

“That’s nothing. I thought everybody 
knew that virgin ice makes eccentric noises ; 
we're the first to test its quality. That shows 
how safe it is.” 

* Does it? 


Isn’t it glorious 


I think there may be some- 
thing in your theory about the middle being 


best. Suppose we cross to the other side 


again.” 
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The sound did go on. 

“It’s because we're skirting the shore. | { 
you'll admit that I am right for once in a 
way I’ll concede that you may be.” 

“ T’'ll concede anything if you'll come away 
from this.” ’ 

“ Then I'll race you to our starting-point!” 

We had been keeping within, perhaps, a 
dozen feet of the land. Sharply turning I 
made for the centre. I had not taken half. 
a-dozen strides when the cracking noise 
increased to a distinctly uncomfortable degree. 
I felt the ice heaving beneath my feet. 
He was at my side—it was preposterous to 
talk about racing him level. He could have 
given me seventy-five yards out of a hundred. 

“We have struck a bad place. Don’t 
stop ; go as fast as you can.’ 

“T’m going as fast as I can. 
all right. You go in front.” 

“Give me your hand !” 

“No!” 

“Give me your hand !” 

I did not give him my hand—he snatched 
it. As he did so something went. We did 
not stop to see what. How he managed I 
did not, and do not, understand. But I 
know he gripped my hand as in an iron vice, 
started off at about seventy miles an hour, 
and made me keep up with him. 

“Don’t !” I cried, as well as I could, while 
I gasped for breath. 

“Come !” he said. 

And I had to come. And before I knew 
it we were standing on the shore, and I was 
half beside myself with rage. 

“* How dare you? Do you suppose that I 
am an idiot, and that you can haul me about 
as if you were my keeper? What did you 
do it for?” 

“T fancy I saved your life.” 

“Saved my life! Saved your own, you 
mean! You are an elephant, not I; and if 
you would only relieve the ice of the weight 
of your huge bulk everything would be all 
right. But you are so grossly selfish that 
you hate the idea of anyone engaging in a 
pleasure which you cannot share—and spoil ! 
I'll trouble you to stay where you are—or 
better still, go home—and let me amuse 
myself exactly as I choose.” 

“Molly! You're not going on again !” 

“T am going on again—I am! And you 
dare to try and stop me. You dare!” 

I imagine that the expression of my 
countenance startled him. He had planted 
himself directly in front of me. But when 
he saw me looking like black murder he 
moved aside. In an instant I had passed 


I shall be 
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him and was off towards the centre of the 
lake. 

Whether the double burden which the ice 
had had to bear had been too severe a strain 
for its as yet still delicate constitution, I can- 


not say. I only 
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“Where can I get a rope?” 
*-Jennings’s farm is the nearest house ; and 
that’s the other side of the stile.” 
“Do you very much mind waiting there? 
I'll be back inside five minutes.” 
My heart sank 





know that as 
soon as I was 
clear off the 
shore, in spite of 
my blind fury, I 
realized that 
I really was an 
idiot, and one, 
too, who was 
badly in need of 
akeeper. It 
groaned and 
creaked and 
heaved in every 
direction, seem- 
ing to emit an 
increasingly loud 
crack with every 
forward stride I 
Mr. San 


took. 


ford shouted :— 
“Molly! for 
God’s sake, come 


back !’ 
I recognised — 
too late — the 





at the prospect 
of being left 
alone, even for 
an instant. 

“Td rather— 
I’d rather you 
did something 
now. I’m afraid 
—I’m afraid I’m 
sinking deeper. 
And it’s so cold ! 
—Can’t you do 
anything at all?” 

“Till do my 
best.” 

He did his 
best, while I 
watched. How 
I watched! He 
selected a_ part 
where the ice 
had not as yet 
been subjected 
to any strain, 
and carefully ad- 
vanced towards 











that was 
on his side. But 
the very vigour of his appeal served as a 
climax. I lost my head. I did not know what 
to do, where to go, turning this way and that, 
only to find the threats of danger greater. The 
question was settled forme. For the second 
time something went—the ice disappeared 
from beneath my feet—and I went in. 

I felt—when I felt anything—almost as 
much surprise as consternation. — Fortu- 
nately, I did not appear to have hit on a 
spot where the depth was twenty feet, or 
anything like it. For, instead of being 
drowned, the water did not come up to my 
arm-pits. 

“Can you feel the bottom ?” 

lhe agony of fear which was in Philip 
Sanford’s voice as he asked the question 
calmed me as if by magic. 

‘I think so. I seem to be standing in 
what feels like mud.” 

“Can you get your arms on to the ice and 
raise yourself? If you do it carefully it will 
probably bear you.” 

“Tam afraid not. I seem to be too deep 
in to get a proper purchase.” 

Vol. xxiii, —19. 


reason 


““ HE STARTED OFF AT ABOUT SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR.” 


me. It bore 
him better than 
I—and, perhaps, he—had expected. 

“Tt’s all right,” he cried. ‘I shall get to 
you. Cheer up; and keep as still as you 
can.” 

Then it cracked ; and I feared for him. 
If he should have chanced on a spot where 
the depth was twenty feet, and should be 
drowned before my eyes! The cracking 
noise grew more instead of less. 

“T fancy I shall do better by lying down 
and taking to my hands and knees. It will 
be spreading my weight over a_ larger 
surface.” 

He lay flat on the ice, wriggling towards 
me somehow, like a snake. It was a pretty 
slow process, especially as the icy water was 
wrapping my draperies about me and freezing 
the blood in my veins; and I was either 
sinking lower and lower, or else imagined 
that-I was, which was just as bad. At last he 
came within three feet of me—within two— 
within reach. When I got my hands in his I 
burst out crying. 

“ Will you ever forgive me?” I sobbed. 

“* My darling!” 
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been somewhere 
else that it was 
twenty feet. 

* Do you think 
you can run?” 
Philip asked, 
when we stood on 
dry ground at the 
end. 

“T can, and 
will, do anything 
you tell me to; any- 
thing on earth !” 

He laughed. 

“Tt occurs to 
me that it was 
perhaps as well 
you had that little 
attack of eccen- 
tricity just now, 
otherwise it might 
have been ages 
before we arrived 











“I'll always do as you wish me to in the 
future—always—if I’m not drowned !” 
“ My sweet !” 


I did not notice what he was saying to me, 
nor, for the matter of that, what I was saying 


to him. Though I should not have cared if 
Ihad. I was too fargone. He put his hands 
underneath my arms ; but directly he began 
raising me the ice on which he was lying 
gave way, and, in another second, he was 
standing beside me in the water. Just as I 
was thinking of starting screaming, for I 
made sure that it was all over with both of 
us, he lifted me as if I were a baby, and I 
found that the water scarcely came above his 
waist, and he kissed me. 

And I never was so happy ; although, for 
all I knew, at that very moment we might be 
drowning. 

But we did not drown. We reached the 
shore; though it took us a_ tremendous 
time to do it, because Philip had to break 
every bit of ice in front of us; and, though 
none of it was strong enough to bear, it was 
not easy to break. Luckily, the water grew 
shallower as we advanced. So it must have 
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at an understand- 
ing.” 

I was entirely of his opinion. 
was right ; but, then, he always is. 

We ran all the way home, except when we 
stopped at intervals to say things; though 
it was frightfully difficult, because, of course, 
all my clothes were sopping. But I was 
never the least bit ill. Nor was Philip. I 
changed directly I got in, and Philip changed 
into a suit of Dick’s. It did not fit him, but 
he looked awfully handsome, and so like a 
great overgrown boy. So it did not matter 
if I did behave like a child. 

When Nora and the boys came home they 
opened their eyes when we told them of our 
adventures. And what amazed me was that 
they seemed to take it quite for granted that 
Philip and I should be on the terms we 
were. Dick offered his congratulations—if 
they could be called congratulations—in the 
most extraordinary form. 

“Well, old man, you’ve escaped one 
funeral, but you're booked for another— 
that’s a cert !” 

The opinions which brothers allow them- 
selves to utter of their sisters are astonishing. 
Fancy Dick calling me a funeral ! 


I knew he 





Personalities of Football. 
By C. B. Fry. 


HE individual, with his personal 
characteristics, is becoming a 
minor aspect of modern Asso- 
ciation football. The develop- 
ment of the game into a highly 
exact science has been marked 
by the ever-increasing subordination of the 
player to the team. In the days when the 
Old Etonians won the English Cup the 
success of a team depended upon the skill of 
its component players in making individual 
efforts; nowadays, some of the greatest 
successes are obtained by teams of players 
of moderate individual ability, who neverthe- 
less, by pulling well together and by working 
on a system of the strictest co-operation, 
attain a remarkable collective proficiency. 
Among club teams of this sort a striking 
example is the Tottenham Hotspur eleven, 
that created so much enthusiasm in Southern 
football last spring by bringing back the Cup 
from its long sojourn in the North. The 
Hotspurs achieved their great feat because 
they were a sound, well-balanced eleven, 





capable of sustained effort on lines of the 
strictest combination. No one of the players 
stood out pre-eminent above his fellows, and 
no one of them, perhaps, would be considered 
a superlatively distinguished footballer. Yet 
the team knocked out the famous Northern 
and Midland clubs one after another. 

It has often happened that the football 
shown by two clubs in the final Cup-tie has 
been superior to that of the representative 
teams of England and Scotland in Inter- 
national matches. The representative teams, 
though composed of men picked from all the 
clubs, have often failed to combine well, and 
hence have failed in collective merit. But 
ultimately, of course, the skill of a team 
is resolvable into the skill of the players 
that compose it; and the team of brilliant 
individuals who also carry to its full limits 
the principle of combined play is the best 
team of all. 

Probably there has never been a team of 
greater collective proficiency than the Scotch 
team that met England last year and the year 
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before. Yet the individual brilliance of its 
parts was altogether remarkable ; and in spite 
of the predominance of the team over the 
individual, much of the interest of football 
is still personal. There are personalities that 
stand out from the game and claim particular 
notice. ; 

Every member of the last Scotch team, for 
instance, was a player of exceptional and 
highly interesting merit. Every one of the 
five forwards and of the three half-backs was 
a strikingly skilful and artistic exponent of 
the game; the two backs, Drummond and 
Battles, were notable, if not for polish and 
science, at any rate for strength, weight, 
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and uncompromising determination ; and the 
goal-keeper, Rennie, apart from his pro- 
ficiency in the whole duty of keeping goal, for 
his almost cynical readiness, and the uncanny 
coolness of the nervous Celt. An amusing 
instance of his prompt and wide-awake wit 
was his appropriation of the ball at the close 
of play from the very act of fielding a difficult 
shot by G. O. Smith that might well have 
won the match. 

Among these Scots, however, the men 
best known south of the Tweed are the 
centre-forward, R. S. McColl, and the three 
half-backs, A. Aitken, J. Robertson, and A. 
G, Raisbeck. 


THE SCOTCH ASSOCIATION TEAM, Igor. 
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McColl is regarded in Scotland as the 
finest son of the country at centre-forward 
except the famous George Ker. Ker, a 
member of the great Glasgow amateur 
club, Queen’s Park—the club to which 
McColl also belonged till he joined 
Newcastle United this season as a pro- 
fessional—played in the Scotch team about 
twenty years ago; so a comparison of the 
two depends chiefly upon reminiscences, and 
is not very valuable. Ker was undoubtedly 
a great forward, so too undoubtedly is 
McColl. Whether on their best form McColl 
or G. O. Smith, the great English centre- 
forward of recent years, should be reckoned 
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the better man, is a much-debated question. 
The truth is they are quite different in style. 

The functions of a centre-forward are two- 
fold: on the one hand he is the pivot on 
which the forward line hinges and the feeding 
duct for the wing-men on either side of him- 
self ; on the other hand, towards goal, he is 
the chief recipient of the ball from the other 
forwards and the man whose special duty 
it is to shoot goals. Now, great player as 
McColl is in all respects, his pre-eminence 
consists chiefly in his power of turning up 
free and unmarked in front of goal, and 
in his knack of slipping through suddenly 
between the backs and scoring goals from 
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long, straightforward passes manceuvred by his 
comrades. Whereas G. O. Smith, though 
very clever at shooting from all sorts of 
apparently impossible angles and positions, is 
chiefly notable for his sympathetic adroitness 
in feeding with passes his 
brethren on either side and 
in marshalling them into a 
coherently effective _ line. 
McColl is the faster runner 
of the two, and, therefore, 
more dangerous individually 
in the loose, and he is also 
a more decisively rapid 
dribbler. Butin order that his 
virtues may be fully elicited 
his comrades must both 
know and play the game 
that suits him, a game that 
consists principally in their 
working out opportunities 
for his sudden dashes be- 
tween the backs. G. O. 
Smith has never been sur- 
passed for apt convenience 
to all styles of play or for 
a power of leading. and 
inspiring the whole line of forwards. 
McColl is the heavier man; he is heavier 


than his weight because, when he applies it, 


he applies it all. He is imperturbable and 
patient; it is when he is standing, hands 
in pocket, apparently cloud-gazing, that he 
is most alert, most watch- 
ful, and most dangerous. 
Never did a_ nonchalant 
exterior cloak more capa- 
city for sudden action. He 
is curiously sure-footed in 
slippery, heavy mud ; but in 
this respect he is no whit 
superior to his English rival. 
Happy the backs and the 
goal-keepers that see little of 
either of them. 

It is said that in the great 
match last year the Scotch 
half-backs succeeded better 
in frustrating G. O. Smith 
than did the English in 
rounding up McColl. Pos- 
sibly this is true, for the 
Scotch half-backs were un- 
conscionably proficient. All 
three are well known on English ground. 
Aitken plays for Newcastle, Raisbeck for 
Liverpool, and Robertson not very long ago 
was with Southampton. 

lo Aitken is due in no small degree the 
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success of the powerful and prosperous New- 
castle club. He was, perhaps, the nimblest 
of the three great halves, and showed 
no whit less dogged activity in defence. 
No matter how fast the sprinting English 
wing-man travelled, Aitken 
was after him, hedging him 
in and worrying for the ball; 
and if he had to rush for 
the ball and was eluded, he 
came to no sudden stop that 
left him standing, but circled 
on uninterruptedly after the 
ball, so that one scarcely 
noticed he had failed at the 
first attempt. Only those 
who have laboured through 
ninety minutes of a_ hard 
game on a heavy ground, 
and that at half-back, can 
fully appreciate the inex- 
haustible stamina, perfect 
muscular condition, and un- 
flagging energy of purpose 
required for such exacting 
football as Aitken played 
against England, and plays 
almost every Saturday during the League 
season. 

With all the athletic characteristics of 
Aitken, but more artistic polish, Robertson, 
* Jack” of the Glasgow football crowd, who 
played left half-back for Scotland, is worthy 
of study. Physically, he is 
an artistic specimen, beauti- 
fully shaped and perfectly 
proportioned, with a round, 
smooth tournure of limb 
that would have pleased the 
maker of the Discobolus, 
looking fitter for the running 
track, for hurdling or for 
sprinting, than for the more 
rugged athleticism of the 
football field. Yet he is a 
genuine footballer of hardy 
and vigorous fibre: a 
thoroughbred, whose blood 
is for strength as well as for 
speed. In running he has 
not the quick, sometimes 
ungainly, style of the foot- 
baller, but the long, delicate 
stride of the sprinter ; yet he 
emerges from all the hard knocks of football 
just as sound as the more rough-hewn athlete. 
Early in this season he most unfortunately had 
an accident to his eye ; it is said he will have 
to play forward now, or not at all, for fear of 
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the heavy jar in heading 
the ball at half-back. But 
even if he now gives up the 
game his fame as a foot- 
baller, as such fame goes, 
is secure. 

The extraordinary 
strength of the Scotch half- 
backs is emphasized by the 
fact that the third, A. G. 
Raisbeck, of last year’s trio 
is regarded by many as the 
finest centre-half of the 
present day. Englishmen 
might put forward Frank 
Forman of Nottingham 
Forest as a fair rival. Be- 
tween them each at his 
best there is little choice : 
Forman perhaps has the 
finer science and plays 
more accurately to his for- 
wards, but Raisbeck pos- 
sesses more sheer power 
in tackling and in defence. Raisbeck is 
grandly built for football, just verging towards 
weight, yet not beyond activity. He is a 


rapid mover on the field, but his rapidity 


is that of quickness in starting, turn- 
ing, and changing his paces rather than 
that of straight go-ahead speed. There are 
many who might beat him in a fifty yards 
spurt, yet whom he would leave standing in 
the mazy intricacy of following a_ football 
skilfully interchanged this way and that from 
foot to foot by clever for- 
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out that the half-backs are 
harder worked than backs 
or forwards, and that, of 
the halves, the centre man 
is the hardest worked by 
a third, or should be if he 
does his duty. The reason 
is that, whereas the wing- 
halves have to watch and 
stop the two forwards 
opposed to them, the 
centre-half has not only 
to watch the centre - for- 
ward but to block ex- 
changes of passes to and 
from the centre and the 
wings, so all through the 
game he comes in for a 
large share in stopping the 
two inside-forwards as well 
as his own special adver- 
sary. Whence it can be un- 
derstood why his domain 
of action is widest of the 
three, and also why his work is the heaviest. 
But centre-halves, themselves, differ in the 
width of their domain. The ball goes all over 
the field, up and down, from side to side, as 
freely as the attacking forwards can manage 
to make it consistently with progress 
towards the goal at which they aim. 
Now, the centre-half’s duty is to deal 
with and hamper as much of the central 
part of this progressive operation as he can. 
But the limit of his range is his effectiveness : 

it depends on the man how 








wards. The amount of the 
playing area he can cover, 
and that without losing his 
place —for a_half- back 
must never be out of his 
place—is a marked feature 
of his play, as it is in a 
greater or less degree of 
the play of all pre-eminent 
centre half- backs. The 
domain of the centre-half 
is variable in extent accord- 
ing to the player’s capa- 
city. If a football.field is 
divided into three parallel 
rectangular spaces by lines 
drawn from goal-line to 
goal-line so that the middle 
space is a little wider than 
the two side ones, then this 
middle space is roughly 





far he can go without dis 
placing himself. Raisbeck 
probably ranges wider 
from side to side than any 
living half-back, yet he is 
effective over every inch of 
the way. The extent of his 
range is due to his extra- 
ordinary power for work, 
and his effectiveness there- 
in to the faculty he shares 
with a few others of being 
always at the right time in 
the decisive place, a faculty 
that depends upon posses- 
sion of an instinct for an- 
ticipating the moves of 
the game. Were Raisbeck’s 
instinct faulty he would 
often be where he ought 
b abs ‘. > 3 

# not ; but he is almost al- 
:, ways right. And a remark- 








the domain of the centre- 
half. It is often pointed 
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able point in his play is 
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that though he ranges so wide he is unsur- 
passed in his performance of his specific duty, 
bottiing up and blocking the centre-forward. 
In the last England and Scotland match he 
shadowed G. O. Smith so closely that the 
English centre - forward 
scarcely once was left free 
and unmarked. Raisbeck 
is the captain of the Liver- 
pool team, and it was not 
a little owing to his play 
and his guidance that this 
club won the champion- 
ship of the great League 
Tournament last season. 
The Football League 
has played a most import- 
ant part in the history of 
modern football. <As a 
business organization it is 
a complete success, chiefly 
because its officers — 
among whom Mr. J. J. 
Bently, the President, is, 
perhaps, the best-known 
man—are very able and 
efficient. The clubs with- 
in its fostering fold have, 
by careful management, 
been levelled up to the 
highest standard. Of these, Aston Villa, 
though not at present the champion club, has 
had the most successfully consistent career. 
One of the Villa players, 
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often mentioned as a matter for surprise that 
he retains such fine form, but as he began 
young, and is not yet thirty, he is a veteran 
by service rather than by years. Though not 
so quick on his feet as when a few years ago 
he was the best half-back 
in the country, he is quite 
fast enough still for the 
position of back, where he 
always plays now, faster, 
indeed, than most men in 
that position. His play is 
marked by consummate 
judgment in all he does, 
whether tackling, heading, 
or kicking. No player 
puts more skilfully into 
practice the principle of 
“vis major,” enough force 
for the instant purpose— 
enough, and no more. His 
style in tackling is very 
taking : he seems to wait 
upon his man till exactly 
the killing moment, and 
then lunges decisively 
with a long, quick stride. 
He is also marvellously 
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forwards opposed to him 
underrate the length of his reach and the 
rapidity with which he can dive this way 


or that with his intercepting foot. His style 
in kicking might be cited 





J. W. Crabtree, its captain, 
may be taken as a first- 
rate example of the men 
League football produces. 
He has had an altogether 
remarkable career, in the 
course of which he has 
played for England in five 
different positions, right 
and left back, right, left 
and centre half-back ; and, 
curiously enough, on one 
occasion after playing all 
the season through as a 
half-back for his club, he 
was chosen to play at 
back against Scotland, and 
played splendidly. He isa 
tall man and fairly heavy, 





as a model for aspiring 
players. Not only is he 
one of the very few players 
that can use either foot 
with equal facility, but he 
has achieved almost un- 
rivalled accuracy both in 
the length and the eleva- 
tion of his kicks. He 
never, unless by some mis- 
chance, indulges in the 
wild, lofty slogs that send 
the ball very far nowhere 
in particular, to fall an easy 
prey for a telling return : 
he drives the ball low, just 
high enough to clear in- 
tervening opponents and 
just far enough to reach 
his own forwards. Unless 











but with weight not so 
much in his trunk as in 
his limbs, which are big of 
bone, clean lined, and powerful. After a hard 
career, extending over fourteen seasons, he 
remains one of our picked players. It is 
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very hard pressed he never 
kicks without aiming 
definitely to one of his own side. He is 
clever at taking the ball on the full volley ; by 
pointing his toe well down and raising his 
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knee high he plays the ball after the style of 

a batsman playing forward—a kind of strong 

push with body-weight behind it. His 

methods are worth the attention of all who 

would make acquaintance with the finer 

points of back play. He was born a foot- 

baller, and by intelligent practice has 

mastered the whole art of the game. 
Another veteran veteran only in the 

eminent sense of the term —is the great 

Sheffield United player, Ernest Needham. 

Epithets of excellence have been exhausted 

in his praise, and in any review of the last 

decade of football he is 

accorded the title of “the 

Prince of English half- 

backs.” He stands with 

the highest, an amazing 

example of genius and 

science ina game. Derby- 

shire born, from the 

Chesterfield district, he 

has played many years 

for his present club. He 

has helped his club to 

gain at one time or an- 

other every honour open 

to it, and for himself he 


has won every distinction 
an individual player may. 
Casually met, he might 
not strike an observer as 


made for football. He is 
short and stockily built ; 
and in his ordinary 
clothes, or even in foot- 
ball gear, which hangs 
rather wide on him, he 
has rather an air of soli 
dity. Stripped, however, 
he is a picture of square 
activity. Thick, rather 
than broad, in the chest, 
massive in the hips and 
thighs, but small in the 
ankle and very small in 
the foot. His head is set 
low upon rather high 
shoulders, givinga finishing air of compactness. 
He is a concentrated figure, full stored with 
energy. He wears a grave, almost careworn, 
expression as of one unsparing of himself. 
In the game to which he has devoted his life 
his power of controlling the ball at his feet has 
only been equalled by G. O. Smith of recent 
years, a control expanding at will into swift 
strength of kicking, or gliding into extreme 
subtlety and delicacy of touch. In a 
maze of difficulties pursuing, if he does 
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not at once get it, the ball from man to 
man, he travels smoothly yet with renewed 
force from check to check as a spinning 
top cannons from the pins on a bagatelle 
board. His method of dispossessing an 
adversary of the ball is neat to a degree. 
Most half-backs, in tackling an opponent, 
either hook at the ball or lunge for it; the 
idea being to cut in upon the ball at the 
instant when it is farthest from the for- 
ward’s foot, since a forward, unless he gets 
rid of the ball, takes it along by urging it 
forward a yard or so at a time, catching it 
up every other stride or 
so. But Needham inakes 
every instant his own. 
Whether the ball is a 
yard or an inch from the 
forward’s foot he studies 
not; but, gaining close 
access at once to his man, 
he leans with nicely placed 
weight against him, and 
his eye ever on the ball, 
he shuffles it deftly into 
his own possession ; and 
then emerges clear with 
it—all as it were in one 
harmonious movement. 
Then he does what he 
likes with the ball for the 
use of his side, always 
striking without pause 
exactly the most oppor- 
tune and negotiable open- 
ing. He has a distin- 
guished way of darting off 
with the ball, dribbling 
like a forward, and draw- 
ing on to himself one at 
least, two if he can, of the 
opposing defenders ; and 
if, as often happens, he 
entices a_half-back, or 
even a back, to rush for 
him, he secures that one 
or more of his own men 
are left unmarked. ‘That 
is how most of the Sheffield United goals are 
scored: Needham, the ball, a defender drawn, 
an unmarked man, the inevitable pass, and 
then the goal. But no less is he valiant and 
sedulous in defence: ever the busiest man on 
the field. He seems in times of stress to 
multiply himself into several men—ever 
recurrent at the critical point. He may not 
have—few - Southrons have—the peculiar, 
hard-bitten, angular obstructiveness of the 
best Scotch halves; but he has what is 
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equally effective, an inspired blend of un- 
blinking watchfulness and masterful cunning. 

Another League player who may rank with 
Crabtree and Needham as an active veteran 
and a genius is J. W. Sutcliffe, the goal-keeper 
of the Bolton Wanderers. 
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has been curious. He played against Wales 
nine years ago, and two seasons after- 
wards against Ireland and Scotland, but not 
again until last year in the memorable match 
at the Crystal Palace. For this match he 

was selected rather un- 





He kept goal for England 
in the last Scotch match, 
and his form upon that 
occasion was superb. He 
holds, with R. H. Birkett 
and C. P. Wilson, the 
curious and rare record 
of having gained his Inter- 
national cap in both the 
Rugby and the Associa- 
tion game. Wilson, a 
Cambridge man, is the 
most genuine case of the 
three, as he played forward 
at Rugby and half-back at 
Association. Birkett, like 
Sutcliffe, was a _ goal- 
keeper, and of course the 
resemblance between the — » 
work of a goal-keeper 
and that of a Rugby 
player is considerable: main points of 
play in each case .are catching and 
fielding the ball, as well as throwing and 
punting it; indeed, a goal-keeping amounts 
to one man on each side being licensed to 
play modified Rugby. Sutcliffe played back 
at Rugby first of all, but afterwards became 
athree-quarter. He belonged to Bradford and 
Heckmondwike, clubs 
famous in the annals of 
Yorkshire Rugby. It hap- 
pened that in his time 
International matches be- 
tween England and Scot- 
land were in abeyance, but 
he was selected to play for 
England against a visiting 
New Zealand team, and 
would no. doubt have 
played against Scotland. 
His versatility extends be- 
yond football: in strong 
club cricket he is a good 
bat, useful bowler, and an 
exceptional fielder. He 
is also proficient at bil- 
liards and no mean boxer, 
and in his younger days 
he was successful on the 
Tunning track at various 
distances. His career as a 
representative goal-keeper 
Vol. xxiii.—20. 
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expectedly, as he played 
neither against Wales nor 
Ireland, in preference to 
J. W. Robinson, of South- 
ampton, another magnifi- 
cent goal-keeper, the 
stand-by of the Selection 
Committee for several 
seasons past. It is said 
that Sutcliffe was preferred 
on the ground that he was 
accustomed to severer and 
more exacting tests of skill 
in the Northern League 
matches than was Robin- 
son. in the Southern. 
However this may be, he 
gave at the Crystal Palace 
an exhibition of skill that 
Robinson might have 
equalled but could 
scarcely have excelled. He showed himself 





subtly clever with his hands, beautifully quick, 
and marvellously apt in his anticipation of the 


swiftest and most sudden shot. His excel- 
lence would not be appreciated by those who 
did not perceive how he dissipated difficulties 
by his perfect method and judgment. He 
covers his goal- mouth not so much by 
gymnastic activity and 
dash as by a subtle in- 
stinct for being .in the 
right place. 

The high quality of 
goal- keeping throughout 
modern football isa feature 
of the game. Such men 
as the giant Foulke, of 
Sheffield United ; polished 
Kingsley, of Newcastle ; 
and imperturbable 
George, of the Villa, have 
their several admirers, 
who claim they are second 
to none. 

There is nothing in 
athletics finer than a good 
display of combined 
strength and skill in goal. 
A football may appear a 
big mark to see and to 
hold. Cricketers in form 
are said “to see her as 
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big as a football.” Buta 
football is not easy to catch 
and hold even when dry, 
and is very difficult when 
slimy and wet ; and, driven 
from the foot of a Bloomer 
or McColl, its momentum 
is terrific. Moreover, like 
all round projectiles light 
for their size, a football is 
subject to a swerving flight. 
So a goal-keeper requires 
not only quickness and 
accuracy of eye and perfect 
co-operation of brain and 
limb, but consummate 
judgment in following the 
flight of long shots, the 
dropping long shots that 
look so easy and are so 
often missed. Then the 
activity required to cover 
the goal space, 8ft. by 24ft., 
is considerable ; for as he 
stands, and may stoop, a 
tall man covers with his 
reach not more than a 
rough ellipse, say, 8ft. 
high by 6ft. across. 
Yet a fine goal - keeper 
knows so well where to 
be that not an inch of 


his charge is out of his control. 

Among the League players who may ere 
long, or even now, challenge the fame of such 
men as Needham and Crabtree may: be 
mentioned R. Crompton, of the Blackburn 
Rovers. Crompton, though only twenty-two, 


is captain of the Blackburn 
team, a team with great 
traditions. He has come 
rapidly to the front, and 
might well have played for 
England last year. He is 
a splendid specimen of the 
youth bred on the bleak 
Lancashire uplands, a 
youth unsurpassed in 
hardiness, grit, and love of 
football. Football is a 
power in those Lancashire 
towns, and the ambitious 
youth sees glory in the 
game. Crompton with 
natural advantages has 
made himself a fine player. 
The game is in his blood 
Both in tackling and kick- 
ing and other items of 
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back-play his style is of the 
best. There is the true 
North-country determina- 
tion in the way he takes 
possession of the ball ; and 
he is master of a fine, 
sweeping, accurate method 
of kicking that is the des- 
pair of the average back. 
Apart from his proficiency 
in the game, he is a plea- 
sure to watch for his sheer 
delight in the sporting side 
of football. 

Turning to the amateur 
football of the South, one 
finds a fair proportion of 
exceptional talent. Besides 
G. O. Smith, the University 
players who have recently 
attained toplaces in the best 
England teams are W. J. 
Oakley and R. E. Foster, 
both of Oxford and the 
Corinthians. Oakley is a 
back of the very best 
amateur type, playingcloser 
up in conjunction with his 
halves than the Northern 
backs are accustomed to 
play. He is splendidly fast 
as well as tall and heavy. 


He tackles chiefly by sheer weight of leg at 
the end of a long stride, and though he does 
not appear to do much charging, makes his 
opponents feel his strength decisively enough. 
He has always been noted for his nicely- 
measured low kicking, and for his art in 


placing the ball to his for 
wards so as to make things 
easy for them. So power- 
ful is he in gaining a hold 
of the ball that he rarely 
needs to kick on sight with 
out deliberation ; he draws 
the ball sturdily out into 
his own unhampered con- 
trol and drives:it down the 
field with a _ leisured 
promptness in vivid con- 
trast to the indiscriminate 
hurry of the average back. 
There has probably never 
been a back more effec- 
tively skilful in dealing 
with fast wing forwards ; 
and, for the rest, he is 
almost always, unless 
spaciously evaded, master 





PERSONALITIES OF FOOTBALL. 


of the occasion. He plays football as might 
be expected from one who has been a good 
sprinter, first-rate hurdler and jumper, and a 
fine heavy-weight oar. 

R. E. Foster is distinguished equally in 
football as in cricket. Last 
year he was chosen to re- 
present England in all three 
International matches. Pre- 
viously he had played against 
Wales, but not against Scot- 
land. In build and appear- 
ance he is an example of the 
best type of Corinthian for- 
ward, just such another, for 
instance, as G. H. Cotterill 
or J. Veitch among the 
founders of the distinctive 
Corinthian style of forward 
play: plain passing, that is, 
not too short and as direct 
ahead as possible down the 
field, with every man going 
fast and straight and taking 
the ball in his stride. Foster’s 
play, however, is not after 


this pattern. With moder- een 


ate pace, but great cunning 
of foot, he excels in close dribbling and 
accurate short passing. Could the lines of his 


progress be visibly marked on the ground the 
result would often be a complex tracery of 
intersecting curves. Such delicate precision 
and subtlety of movement, usually the pre- 
rogative of the lighter men like G. O. Smith 
and Tinsley Lindley, are very uncommon: in 
men of Foster’s bone and stature. Among 
football players of recent times the only other 
really big man possessing equal cunning of foot 
was Daniel Hodgetts, formerly a famous Aston 
Villa forward. And, strangely enough, 
Hodgetts had the same power as Foster has 
of firing in from long range tremendously 
hard, low, skimming shots. 

Foster can play equally well at inside-right 
and at inside-left. The former is his usual 
position, but against Scotland he went inside- 
left to make room for indispensable Stephen 
Bloomer of Derby County. Bloomer together 
with W. C. Athersmith of the Villa formed 
a year or two ago the crack right wing. 
Athersmith has now lost the fine edge of 
his speed, but Bloomer’s powers are un- 
diminished, and he remains perhaps the 
most dangerous forward in the three king- 
doms. He is very fast with a long, elastic 
stride, and he can put more powder 
behind the ball than anyone: at the same 
time he is resourceful to a degree and 


FOSTER. 
From a Photo. by Gillman & Co. 
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full of artifice. He needs less elbow-room 
than anyone but G. O. Smith. So little does 
he turn the ball aside in avoiding an adver- 
sary that he appears to slip straight through 
a crowd, each man of which he has dodged. 
His deadliness as a_ goal- 
getter is chiefly due to his 
dash and enterprise in the 
making or taking an oppor- 
tunity: he hangs on the con- 
fines of play like a poising 
hawk and then, when the 
chance comes, swoops 
through with a sudden and 
fatal é/an. 

Any sketch of the main 
personal features of football 
would be incomplete without 
some reference to that essen- 
tial adjunct of the game, the 
referee. The importance of 
the referee and of his duties 
has, in general, increased 
with the development and 
extension among the great 
professional clubs of the 
League system. Under this 
system, which provides for 
each club playing every other twice, the 
order of merit is arrived at by aggregat- 
ing the results obtained by each club the 
season through: consequently every match 
in the competition is equally important in its 
bearing upon the final position of a club. 


STEPHEN BLOOMER, 
From a Photo. by W. W. Winter, Derby. 
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In every match of this sort a good referee is 
required. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of the game itself from comparative 
simplicity to ever-increasing complexity of 
internal detail has led to a corresponding 
increase in the details of 
the law, and to consequent 
difficulty in administering 
them. The modern referee 
has to be not only a quick 
observer and an off-hand 
judge of the kaleidoscopic 
succession of facts in a fast 
game, but has to apply the 
somewhat intricate letter of 
the law, to interpret its not 
altogether luminous spirit, 
and to bear in mind the 
not inconsiderable amount 
of precedent that has col- 
lected round the game. Over 
every detail of the game the 


referee stands as judge, 


jury, and counsel in one. 
In addition to his accurate 
knowledge of the law, he 
needs decision of character, prompt tact, and 
a light touch ; and he can hardly have that 
proper feeling for the game without which no 


man is a really good referee unless he be at 
any rate at heart a player. Moreover, it is 
no mean feat of endurance and activity for a 
man to keep as closely P 
in touch with the ebb 
and flow of the game 
as an efficient referee 
needs must. 
Among the best-known 
and most highly re- 
spected referees of the 
day are Mr. John Lewis 
and Mr. A. Kingscott. 
Mr. Lewis has long been 
connected with football: 
he had a large share in 
the foundation of the 


MR. JOHN LEWIS, REFEREE. 
From a Photo. by R. P. Greeson, Blackburn. 
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Blackburn Rovers Club, and still does much 
work in connection with the organization 
of the game; he spends incessant trouble, 
interest, and kindness on the encourage- 
ment of the game among junior clubs, 
always with an unflinching 
eye upon the good of the 
players and of the game. As 
a referee on the field he has 
no superior for promptness 
and decision. By his pro- 
ficiency in a difficult 7é/e he 
has won as wide a popularity 
and as great a name in the 
football world as the most 
noted players. His grasp of 
principle and detail renders 
him invaluable in the council 
chamber. Mr. Kingscott, 
of Derby, is equally well 
known. He has been 
chosen repeatedly to referee 
the final Cup-tie and other 
great matches. Like Mr. 
Lewis, he has a complete 
knowledge of the game, 
and he is on his own score remarkable both 
for the closeness with which he keeps in 
touch with the fastest game and for the 
lightning quickness of his decisions. It is 
impossible not to admire the ability and 
tact of such referees—especially with many 
instances that supply an 
unfavourable contrast. 
Such men as Lewis and 
Kingscott keep a tight 
hand on the game; yet, 
in spite of the stoppages 
they impose, do_ not 
seem to interfere with 
the quick current of 
the play. Refereeing is 
really in itself a_prac- 
tical science appended 
to a most scientific 
game. 


MR. A. KINGSCOTT. 


From a Photo. by W. W. 


Winter, Dorby. 





Not so Easy as tt Looks. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


BLOWING THE CORK INTO A BOTTLE. 


JIVEN a bottle and a cork a size 
Wf: smaller than the bottle’s neck, to 
\ toate blow the cork into the. bottle. 
OLE] This problem appears so easy that 
; ~ we are all prepared to attempt the 
solution. But 
result is 
rather unex- 
pected, for the 
instead 
of flying into 
the bottle, is 
driven out by 
the compres- 
sion of air in- 
side, and hits 
us smartly in 
tl with 
violence in 
proportion to 
the lung-power 
é nded. 
hose among 
HE STRAND 
readers who 
fond of 
posing their — 
friends with 


cork, 


face 


TRY TO REMOVE A LADY'S HAND FROM HER HEAD—IT REQUIRES MORE THAN 
THE AVERAGE 4.MOUNT OF STRENGTH, 


From Puoros. By GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


similar simple problems may be able to turn 
to account the collection here made, and 
show that our capacities are in many un- 
suspected little ways more limited than we 
imagine. 

Many men pride themselves on their 
muscular strength. Let a lady place the 
tips of her forefingers together, keeping her 
elbows on a level with her shoulders, and 
challenge any gentleman in the room to 
separate them by a fair pull. Unless she 


TO SEPARATE A LADY'S FINGER-TIPS REQUIRES THE 
STRENGTH OF A HERCULES, 


be unusually 
weak, or he 
very strong, 
he will pro- 
bably fail; 
and his dis- 
comfiture may 
be fitly fol- 
lowed up by 
the invitation 
to move her 
hand from her 
head or her 
middle finger 
from the tip of 
her nose. 

The Her- 
cules who can 
toy with heavy 
weights should 

—_ be asked to 
break with his 
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middle finger a stout wooden match placed 
across the roots of the first and third 
finger-nails. ‘The arm must be held level 
from the shoulder and the fingers kept quite 
straight. Even a slight curvature gives suffi- 
cient power to break 
a much stronger thing 
than a match; but we 
place great faith in 
the wooden splinter 
to resist all efforts if 
the conditions be 
properly observed. 

Paper is a tougher 
substance than would 
be inferred from the 
with which a 
sheet can be torn. 
But roll a sheet of 
notepaper into a 
cylinder and exert your whole strength to 
pull it in pieces. Here the chances are very 
much against you. 

Another edifying experiment is as follows. 
Two persons face each other. The one 
places his fists on top of one another and 
strives to keep them there while the other 
(by preference 
a lady) strikes 
them sharply 
with her fore- 
fingers, taking 
care that each 
finger is applied 
to the corre- 
sponding fist of 
her opponent. 
The fists fly 
apart as if by 
magic, because 
the muscles 
cannot act in 
two ways at 
once, and while 
exerting pres- 
sure upward 
and downward 
are at the mercy 
of a smart 
lateral blow, 
unless—and a man can safely risk the strain 

the lower thumb be secretly inserted into 
the upper hand and held there firmly. 

It is a venerable superstition that an egg 
cannot be broken between the hands. As 
the total number of those who have put this 
to the test is very problematical, there is a 
great chance for someone to make the 
experiment in full assembly, and prove to a 


ease 


FLYING 
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TO BREAK A MATCH PLACED BETWEEN THE FINGERS IS 
A HERCULEAN TASK. 


EVEN SANDOW WOULD FIND IT DIFFICULT TO PREVENT HIS FISTS 
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sceptical world what is the structural power 
of an egg. A fresh egg would, for obvious 
reasons, be the safest variety to try with. 
And there is really no reason why the most 
timid should not next summer take an egy 
out to sea when bath- 

ing and squeeze it 

under water, where 

there will be small 

danger 

clothes. 

But this by the way. 

A cleaner experiment 

requires only a piece 

of strong thread long 

enough to pass twice 

round a man’s hands 

and hips, the hands 
being held palms in- 
wards against the side 
of the thighs. We very much doubt whether 
he will be able to break the thread with an 
extending movement of his arms if the thread 
be passed over the middle joints of the fingers. 
Should he succeed, let him with the thread 
attach the ferrule end of a walking-stick to 
something firm, and, holding the stick at 
arm’s length by 
the handle, tr) 
to break th: 
thread. Th: 
stick must not 
be pulled to 
wards the body. 

Yet a third 
test, this time 
with cotton, the 
place of. the 
stick being 
taken. by an 
ordinary lug 
gage-label, 
which is. to be 
held between 
the fingers (the 
thumb must 
not be used) 
and pulled. It 
is more likely 
that the label 
will slip from the fingers than that the cotton 
will give way. 

Turning to a different class of experiments, 
we invite our readers to write on a blank 
circle of paper the figures exactly as they 
appear on a clock-face. The circle must not 
be turned round as the figures are added ; 
begin at twelve and work honestly round to 
it again. We have all consulted the clock 


of spoiling 


APART. 
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similarly shown when a man is presented 
with a number of warmed pipes and 
asked to say which of them are alight. 

Put a coin on the edge of a table and, 
with one eye closed, walk quickly up to 
it and knock it off the table. You are 
more than likely to miss it altogether, 
because a single eye is a bad judge of 
distance. The difference of angle at which 
each eye sees an object gives us the idea 
of solidity and the power of guessing that 
object’s position.. Hence the solid effect 
of a stereoscopic picture taken simul 
taneously through two lenses as far apart 
as the human eyes. 

Next procure a silk hat (a friend’s is 
as good as anyone else’s) and see if any- 
body present can throw ten out of a pack 
of cards into it from a distance of 8ft. 

TO KNOCK A COIN OFF THE EDGE OF THE TABLE It is amusing to note how the cards fly 

eS eee straight for the hat and in the last few 

hundreds of times, and we ought, from sheer inches twist aside and fall anywhere rather 

familiarity, to be able to make short work of than within the brim. Like the bad sporting 

this puzzle; but our shot, you may have a 

eyes are in some ways —— ee better chance if you 

very blind, and before don’t aim in the right 
the circuit is complete direction. 

we shall probably be After having tried to 


in trouble. move your hands simul- 


How many people f taneously different ways, 


out of a hundred would 7 go and stand tightly in 
be ready to lay five the corner of a 
shillings on their ai room. Then raise 
ability to say the words the outside leg 
on the face of a penny Spt and, if you can, 
postage-stamp ? How SEN) keep your bal- 
many are certain ance. The centre 
whether the crescent of gravity, as the 
of a waxing moon scientists say, is 
points to left or right ? upset." And you 
And talking of coins, 
how many threepenny- 
bits can be got on a 
half-crown without 
overlapping the edge 
or one another? And 
how many half-pence 
would make a pile as 
high as the diameter 
of a halfpenny? And 
which of our silver 

ns has a smooth 

? 

Returning for a 
moment to physical powers, can you, with 
eyes shut, tell port from sherry by taste or 
smell? It is even chances whether an expert 

not after a change or two become con- 
sed. The dependence of taste on sight is IT MAY APPEAR. 
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will find the same thing 
when you lie flat on the 
floor and try to sit up 
without raising the heels. 
And you get it again if 
you stand with your back 
to the wall and your heels 
3in. up the wainscoting 
and try to pick up a wine- 
between the 
heels. 3y-the-bye, be- 
fore putting the wine- 
glass away set it on a 
low table and, keeping 
your hands behind you, 
pick it up with yourteeth. 
Most people, especially 
those blessed with long 
noses, find this feat diffi 
cult unless they are wide 
awake enough to go for 
the farther edge of the 
glass. Not, of course, 
that we hint anything 
Wellingtonian about the 
unsuccessful. 

A few experiments with 


glass set 


the fingers. 


ing the third fingers inwards so that the 
middle joints touch, try to separate the middle 
And finally, tuck a hand under an 


fingers. 


TO CUT A CIGAR-SILK CLEAN THROUGH IS FAR FROM EASY. 


THE 
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rO TUCK ONE'S HAND UNDER THE ARM, THEN 


PLACE 


First place your hands palm to 
palm and the finger-tips touching, and separate 
any pair of fingers half an inch. 


Then, turn- 


THE THUMB IN THE PALM, IS ANOTHER 
DIFFICULT FEAT. 


central hole. 


tighter the penny sticks ! 


armpit and try to get the 
thumb into the palm. 
This is well calculated to 
teach you that the wrist 
muscles are sensitive. 
We can strongly recom 
mend the following for 
the smoking-room. Offer 
a wager that no one will 
cut a cigar-silk clean 
through with a_ sharp 
knife. Anyone who 
takes you up imperils 
his money badly, for the 
knife ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred cuts 
all the strands but the 
last, which frays out un- 
injured by the blade and 
leaves you the winner. 
We keep for our last a 
feat which, while appa- 
rently of the simplest, is 
a physical and scientific 
impossibility. Take a 
cotton-reel and remove 
the labels from the ends. 


Centre a penny on one end and stick three 
pins into the wood so that the penny can easily 
fall forwards but not slip sideways. Then, hold 
ing the reel in the left hand, blow into the 
The harder you blow the 


THE HARDER YOU BLOW THE TIGHTER THE PENNY STICKS. 





At Sunwtch 


Port. 


By W. W.. Jacoss. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ITH a view to avoiding the 

awkwardness of a_ chance 

meeting with any member of 

the Nugent family Hardy 

took the sea road on his way 

to the office the morning after 
the captain’s return. Common sense told 
him to leave matters for the present to the 
healing hand of Time, and to cultivate habits 
of self-effacement by no means agreeable to 
one of his temperament. 

Despite himself his spirits rose as he 
walked. It was an ideal spring morning, 
cool and sunny. The short turf by the side 
of the road was fragrant under his heel, and a 
light wind stirred the blueness of the sea. 
On the beach below two grizzled men of 
restful habit were endeavouring to make an 
old boat waterproof with red and green paint. 

A long figure approaching slowly from the 
opposite direction broke into a pleasant smile 
as he drew near and quickened his pace to 
meet him. 

“You're out early,” said Hardy, as the old 
man stopped and turned with him. 

‘“’Ave to be, sir,” said Mr. Wilks, darkly ; 
‘out early and ’ome late, and more often 
than not getting my dinner out. 

That’s my life nowadays.” 

“Can’t you 

let her see that 


‘ 


T YOU LET HER SEE THAT HER ATTENTIONS ARE UNDESIRABLE?’ 
Copyright, 1902, by W. W. Jacobs in the United States of America. 
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her attentions are undesirable?” inquired 
Hardy, gravely. 

“I can’t be rude to a woman,” said the 
steward, with a melancholy smile; “if I could, 
my life would ha’ been very different. She’s 
always stepping across to ask my advice 
about Teddy, or something o’ that sort. 
All last week she kept borrowing my frying- 
pan, so at last by way of letting ’er see 
I didn’t like it I went out and bought ’er one 
for herself. What’s the result? Instead o’ 
being offended she went out and bought me 
a couple o’ neck-ties. When I didn’t wear 
‘em she pretended it was because I didn’t 
like the colour, and she went and bought 
two more. I’m wearing one now.” 

He shook his head ruefully, and Hardy 
glanced at a tie which would have paled the 
glories of a rainbow. For some time they 
walked along in silence. 

“I’m going to pay my respects to Cap’n 
Nugent this afternoon,” said Mr. Wilks, 
suddenly. 

* Ah,” said the other. 

“1 knew what it ’ud be with them two on 
the same ship,” continued Mr. Wilks. “I 


didn’t say nothing when you was talking to 
Miss Kate, but I knew well enough.” 
“Ah,” said Hardy 


again. There was 
no mistaking the 
significance of the 
steward’s remarks, 
and he found them 
somewhat _ galling. 
It was all very well 
to make use of his 
humble friend, but 
he had no desire 
to discuss his matri- 
monial projects with 
him. 

“It’s a great 
pity,” pursued the 
unconscious 
Mr. Wilks, “just 
as everything 
seemed to be 
going on smoothly; 
but while there’s 

life there’s ’ope.” 

“That’s a smart barge over 
there,” said Hardy, pointing it 
out. 
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Mr. Wilks nodded. “I shall keep my 
eyes open this afternoon,” he said re-assur- 
ingly. ‘And if I get a chance of putting in 
a word it'll be put in. Twenty-nine years I 
sailed with the cap’n, and if there’s anybody 
knows his weak spots it’s me.” 

He stopped as they reached the town and 
said “good-bye.” He pressed the young 


man’s hand sympathetically, and a wink of 
point to his last 


intense artfulness 
remark, 

“There’s always Sam Wilks’s cottage,” he 
said, in a husky whisper; “and if two of ’is 
friends should ’appen to meet there, who'd 
be the wiser ?” 

He gazed benevolently after the young 
man’s retreating figure and continued his 
stroll, his own troubles partly forgotten in 
the desire to assist his friends. It would be 
a notable feat for the humble steward to be 
the means of bringing the young people 
together and thereby bringing to an end the 
feud of a dozen years. He pictured himself 
eventually as the trusted friend and adviser 
of both families, and in one daring flight of 
fancy saw himself hobnobbing with the two 
captains over pipes and whisky. 

Neatly dressed and carrying a_ small 
offering of wallflowers, he set out that after- 
noon to call on his old master, giving, as he 
walked, the last touches to a little speech of 
welcome which he had prepared during 
dinner. It was a happy effort, albeit a trifle 
laboured, but Captain Nugent’s speech, the 
inspiration of the moment, gave it no chance. 

He started the moment the bowing Mr. 
Wilks entered the room, his voice rising 
gradually from low, bitter tones to a hurricane 
note which Bella could hear in the kitchen 
without even leaving her chair. Mr. Wilks 
stood dazed and speechless before him, 
holding the wallflowers in one hand and his 
cap in the other. In this attitude he listened 
to a description of his character drawn with 
the loving skill of an artist whose whole heart 
was in his work, and who seemed never tired 
of filling in details. 

“If you ever have the hardihood to come 
to my house again,” he concluded, “ I'll 
break every bone in your misshapen body. 
Get !” 

Mr. Wilks turned and groped his way to 
the door. Then he went a little way back 
with some idea of defending himself, but the 
door of the room was slammed in his face. 
He walked slowly down the path to the road 
and stood there for some time in helpless 
bewilderment. In all his sixty years of life 
his feelings had never been so outraged. 


gave 
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His cap was still in his hand, and, with a 
helpless gesture, he put it on and scattered 
his floral offering in the road. Then he made 
a bee-line for the Two Schooners. 

Though convivial by nature and ever free 
with his money, he sat there drinking alone 
in silent misery. Men came and went, but 
he still sat there noting with mournful pride 
the attention caused by his unusual bearing. 
To casual inquiries he shook his head; to 
more direct ones he only sighed heavily and 
applied himself to his liquor. Curiosity 
increased with numbers as the day wore on, 
and the steward, determined to be miserable, 
fought manfully against an ever-increasing 
cheerfulness due to the warming properties 
of the ale within. 

“IT ’ope you ain’t lost nobody, Sam ?” said 
a discomfited inquirer at last. 

Mr. Wilks shook his head. 

“You look as though you’d lost a shilling 
and found a ha’penny,” pursued the other. 

“Found a what?” inquired Mr. Wilks, 
wrinkling his forehead. 

“A ha’penny,” said his friend. 

“Who did?” said Mr. Wilks. 

The other attempted to explain and was 
ably assisted by two friends, but without 
avail; the impression left on Mr. Wilks’s 
mind being that somebody had got a shilling 
of his. He waxed exceeding bitter, and said 
that he had been missing shillings for a long 
time. 

“You're labourin’ under a mistake, Sam,” 
said the first speaker. 

Mr. Wilks laughed scornfully and essayed 
a sneer, while his friends, regarding his con- 
tortions with some anxiety, expressed a fear 
that he was not quite himself. To this sug- 
gestion the steward deigned no reply, and 
turning to the landlerd bade him replenish 
his mug. 

“You've ’ad enough, Mr. Wilks,” said that 
gentleman, who had been watching him for 
some time. 

Mr. Wilks, gazing at him mistily, did not 
at first understand the full purport of this 
remark ; but when he did, his wrath was so 
majestic and his remarks about the quality of 
the brew so libellous that the landlord lost 
all patience. 

“You get off home,” he said, sharply. 

“Listen t’ me,” said Mr. Wilks, impres- 
sively. 

“T don’t want no words with you,” said the 
landlord. “ You get off home while you can.” 

“That’s right, Sam,” said one of the com- 
pany, putting his hand on the steward’s arm. 
“ You take his advice.” 
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Mr. Wilks shook the hand off and eyed 
his adviser ferociously. Then he took a glass 
from the counter and smashed it on the 
floor. The next moment the bar was in a 
ferment, and the landlord, gripping Mr. 
Wilks round the middle, skilfully piloted him 
to the door and thrust him into the road. 

The strong air blowing from the sea dis- 
ordered the steward’s faculties still further. 


: wh 
Ie See 


me )() 
jini 


fT 


“HE TOOK A GLASS FROM THE COUNTER AND SMASHED IT ON THE FLOOR.’ 


His treatment inside was forgotten, and, lean- 
ing against the front of the tavern, he stood 
open-mouthed, gazing at marvels. Ships in 
the harbour suddenly quitted their native 
element and were drawn up into the firma- 
ment ; nobody passed but twins. 

“Evening, Mr. Wilks,” said a voice. 

The steward peered down at the voice. 
At first he thought it was another case of 
twins, but looking close he saw that it was 
Mr. Edward Silk alone. He saluted him 
graciously, and then, with a wave of his hand 
toward the sky, sought to attract his attention 
to the ships there. 

“Yes,” said the unconscious Mr. Silk, 
“sign of a fine day to-morrow. Are you 
going my way?” 

Mr. Wilks smiled, and detaching himself 
from the tavern with some difficulty just saved 
Mr. Silk from a terrible fall by clutching him 
forcibly round the neck. The ingratitude of 
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Mr. Silk was a rebuff to a nature which was 

at that moment overflowing with goodwill. 

For a moment the steward was half inclined 

to let him go home alone, but the reflection 

that he would never get there softened him. 

“ Pull yourself t’gether,” he said, gravely. 
“ Now, ’old on me.” 

The road, as they walked, rose up in imita- 
tion of the shipping, but Mr. Wilks knew now 

the explanation: Teddy Silk 
was intoxicated. Very gently 
he leaned towards the erring 
youth and wagged his head at 
him. 

“Are you going to hold up 
or aren’t you?” 
demanded Mr. Silk, 
shortly. 

The steward 
waived the ques- 
tion; he knew from 
experience the futil- 
ity of arguing with 
men in drink. The 
great thing was to 
get Teddy Silk 
home, not to argue 
with him. He 
smiled good - tem- 
peredly to himself, 
and with a sudden 
movement pinned 
him up against the 
wall in time to arrest 
another fall. 

With frequent 
halts by the way, 
during which the 

shortness of Mr. Silk’s temper furnished 
Mr. Wilks with the texts of several sermons, 
none of which he finished, they at last 
reached Fullalove Alley, and the steward, 
with a brief exhortation to his charge to hold 
his head up, bore down on Mrs. Silk, who 
was sitting in her doorway. 

“T’ve brought ’im ’ome,” he said, steady- 
ing himself against the door-post ; “ brought 
‘im ’ome.” 

“ Brought ’im ’ome ?” said the bewildered 
Mrs. Silk. 

* Don’ say anything to ’im,” entreated Mr. 
Wilks, “my sake. Thing might ’appen any- 
body.” 

“ He’s been like that all the way,” said 
Mr. Silk, regarding the steward with much 
disfavour. “I don’t know why I troubled 
about him, I’m sure.” 

“Crowd roun’ ’im,” pursued the imagina- 
tive Mr. Wilks. ‘“’Old up, Teddy.” 
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“THE GREAT THING WAS TO GET 


“Tm sure it’s very kind of you, Mr. 
Wilks,” said the widow, as she glanced -at a 
little knot of neighbours standing near. 
“Will you come inside for a minute or 
two?” 

She moved the chair to let him pass, and 
Mr. Wilks, still keeping the restraining hand 
of age on the shoulder of intemperate youth, 
passed in and stood, smiling amiably, while 
Mrs. Silk lit the lamp and placed it in the 
centre of the table, which was laid for supper. 
The light shone on a knuckle of boiled pork, 
a home-made loaf, and a fresh-cut wedge of 
cheese. 

“I suppose you won't stay and pick a bit 
o’ supper with us ?” said Mrs. Silk. 

“Why not?” inquired Mr. Wilks. 

“I'm sure, if I had known,” said Mrs. Silk, 
as she piloted him toa seat, “I’d ‘ave ’ad 
something nice. There, now! If I ’aven’t 
been and forgot the beer.” 

She left the table and went into the kitchen, 
and Mr. Wilks’s eyes glistened as she returned 
with a large brown jug full of foaming ale 
and filled his glass. 


TEDDY SILK HOME.” 
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“Teddy mustn’t ’ave any,” he said, 
sharply, as she prepared to fill that 
gentleman’s glass. 

“Just ’alf a glass,” she said, win- 
somely. 

“ Not a drop,” said Mr. Wilks, firmly. 

Mrs. Silk hesitated, and screwing up 
her forehead glanced significantly at her 
son. “’Ave some by-and- by,” she 

whispered. 

“Give me the jug,” said 
Mr. Silk, indignantly. “ What 
are you listening to ‘im for? 
Can’t you see what’s the matter 
with ’im ?” 

“Not to ’ave it,” said Mr. 
Wilks ; “ put it ere.” 

He thumped the table em- 
phatically with his hand, and 
before her indignant son could 
interfere Mrs. Silk had obeyed. 
It was the last straw. Mr. 
Edward Silk rose to his feet 
with tremendous effect and, 
first thrusting his plate violently 
away from him, went out into 
the night, slamming the door 
behind him with such violence 
that the startled Mr. Wilks 


was nearly blown out of his 
chair. 

“He don’t mean nothing,” 
said Mrs. Silk, turning a rather 


scared face to the steward. 
“°E’s a bit jealous of you, I s’pose.” 

Mr. Wilks shook his head. Truth to tell, 
he was rather at a loss to know exactly what 
had happened. 

“And then there’s ’is love affair,” sighed 
Mrs. Silk. “ He'll never get over the loss of 
Amelia Kybird. I always know when ’e ’as 
seen her, he’s that miserable there’s no 
getting a word out of ’im.” 

Mr. Wilks smiled vaguely and went on 
with his supper, and, the meal finished, 
allowed himself to be installed in an easy- 
chair, while his hostess cleared the table. 
He sat and smoked in high good humour 
with himself, the occasional remarks he made 
being received with an enthusiasm which 
they seldom provoked elsewhere. 

“T should like t’ sit ’ere all night,” he said, 
at last. 

*T don’t believe it,” 
fully. 

“ Like t’ sit ’ere all night,” repeated Mr. 
Wilks, somewhat sternly. “ All nex’ day, all 
day after, day after that, day-——” 

Mrs. Silk eyed him softly. “Why would 


said Mrs. Silk, play- 
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you like to sit here all that time?” she 
inquired, in a low voice. 
‘‘B’cause,” said Mr. Wilks, simply, “ b’cause 
I don’t feel’s if I can stand. Goo’-night.” 
He closed his eyes on the indignant Mrs. 
Silk and fell fast 
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delectable thoroughfare had been put out of 
bounds for Miss Nugent. Moreover, Mr. 
Wilks was full of his own troubles and 
anxious for any comfort and advice that 
could be given to him. All the alley knew 

that Mrs. Silk had 





asleep. It was a 
sound sleep and dream- 
less, and only troubled 
by the occasional in- 
effectual attempts of 
his hostess to arouse 
him. She gave up the 
attempt at last, and 
taking up a pair of 
socks sat working 
thoughtfully the other 
side of the fire-place. 
The steward awoke 
an hour or two later, 
and after what seemed 
a terrible struggle 
found himself standing 
at the open door with 
the cold night air 
blowing in his face, 
and a voice which by 
an effort of memory 
he identified as that 
of Edward Silk  in- 
viting him “to go 
home and lose no 
time about it.” Then 
the door slammed be- 
hind him and he stood 
balancing himself with 





quarrelled with her son 
over the steward, and, 
without knowing the 
facts, spoke their mind 
with painful freedom 
concerning them. 

“She and Teddy 
don’t speak to each 
other now,” said Mr. 
Wilks, gloomily, ‘and 
to ’ear people talk 
you’d think it was my 
fault.” 

Hardy gave him what 
comfort he could. He 
even went the length 
of saying that Mrs. 
Silk was a fine woman. 

“She acts like a 
suffering martyr,” ex- 
claimed Mr. - Wilks. 
“She comes over ’ere 
dropping hints that 
people are talking about 
us, and that they ask 
‘er awkward questions. 
Pretending to mis- 
understand ’er every 
time is enough to send 
me crazy; and_ she’s 








some difficulty on the 
step, wondering what 
had happened. By the time he had walked 
up and down the deserted alley three or four 
times light was vouchsafed to him and, 
shivering slightly, he found his own door and 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Any hopes which Hardy might have enter- 
tained as to the attitude of Miss Nugent 
were dispelled the first time he saw her, that 


dutiful daughter of a strong-willed sire 
favouring him with a bow which was exactly 
half an inch in depth and then promptly 
bestowing her gaze elsewhere. He passed 
Captain Nugent next day, and for a week 
afterwards he had only to close his eyes to 
See in all its appalling virulence the glare 
with which that gentleman had acknowledged 
his attempt at recognition. 

He fared no better in Fullalove Alley, a 
visit to Mr. Wilks eliciting the fact that that 
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so sudden in what she 
says there’s no being 
up to’er. On’y this morning she asked me 
if I should be sorry if she died.” 

“What did you say?” inquired his 
listener. 

“T said ‘yes,’” admitted Mr. Wilks, 
reluctantly. “I couldn’t say anything else ; 
but I said that she wasn’t to let my feelings 
interfere with ’er in any way.” 

Hardy’s father sailed a day or two later, 
and after that nothing happened. Equator 
Lodge was an impregnable fortress, and the 
only member of the garrison he saw in a fort- 
night was Bella. 

His depression did not escape the notice 
of his partner, who, after first advising love- 
philtres and then a visit to a well-known 
specialist for diseases of the heart, finally 
recommended more work, and put a generous 
portion of his own on to the young man’s 
desk. Hardy, who was in an- evil temper, 
pitched it on to the floor and, with a few 
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incisive remarks on levity unbecoming to age, 
pursued his duties in gloomy silence. 

A short time afterwards, however, he had 
to grapple with his partner’s work in real 
earnest. For the first time in his life the 
genial shipbroker was laid up with a rather 
serious illness. A chill caught while bathing 
was going the round of certain unsuspected 
weak spots, and the patient, who was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, was taking a greater 
interest in medical works than his doctor 
deemed advisable. 

“ Most interesting study,” he said, faintly, 
to Hardy, as the latter sat by his bedside one 
evening and tried to cheer him in the usual 
way by telling him that there was nothing 
the matter with him. “There are dozens of 
different forms of liver 
complaint alone, and 
I’ve got ’em all.” 


“ Liver isn’t much,” 


said his visitor, with the fgg - 
ny as 


Ps 


confidence of youth. 

“Mine is,” retorted 
the invalid ; “it’s twice 
its proper size and still 
growing. Base of the 
left lung is solidifying, 
or I’m much mistaken ; 
the heart, instead of 
waltzing as is suitable 
to my time of life, is 
doing a galop, and every- 
thing else is as wrong 
as it can be.” 

“When are you 
coming back ?” inquired 
the other. 

“ Back?” repeated 
Swann. “Back? You 
haven’t been listening. 
I’m a wreck. All 
through violating man’s 
primeval instinct by 
messing about in cold 
water. What is the 
news ?” 

Hardy pondered and 
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Garth and Co. He’s been here two or three 
times, and I must confess I find him a most 
alluring rascal.” 

“Birds of a feather-———” began Hardy, 
superciliously. 

“Don’t flatter me,” said Swann, putting 
his hand out of the bed-clothes with a de- 
precatory gesture. “I am not worthy to sit 
at his feet. He is the most amusing knave 
on the coast. He is like a sunbeam in a 
sick room when you can once get him to talk 
of his experiences. Have you seen young 
Nugent lately? Does he seem cheerful ?” 

“Yes, but he is not,” was the reply. 

“ Well, it’s natural for the young to marry,” 
said the other, gravely. ‘ Murchison will be 
the next to go, I expect.” 

“Possibly,” returned 
Hardy, with affected 
calmness. 

“Blaikie was saying 
something about it this 
morning,” resumed 
Swann, regarding him 
from _half-closed lids, 
“but he was punching 
and tapping me ll 
about the ribs while he 
was talking, and I didn’t 
catch all he said, but I 
think it’s all arranged. 
Murchison is there 
nearly every day, I 
understand ; 1 suppose 
you meet him there ?” 

Mr. Hardy, whistling 
softly, rose and walked 
round the room, uncork- 
ing medicine bottles 
and sniffing at their 
contents. A smile of 
unaffected pleasure lit 
up his features as he 
removed the stopper 
from one particularly 
pungent mixture. 

“Two tablespoonfuls 
three times a day,” he 


? 








shook his head. 
“Nugent is going to 
be married in July,” he said, at last. 

“He'd better have had that trip on the 
whaler,” commented Mr. Swann; “ but that 
is not news. Nathan Smith told it me this 
morning.” 

“Nathan Smith ?” 
surprise. 

“T’ve done him a little service,” said the 
invalid. “Got him out of a mess with 


repeated the other, in 


“SNIFFING AT THEIR CONTENTS.” 


read, slowly. ‘“ When 
did you have the last, 
Swann? Shall I ring for the nurse? ” 

The invalid shook his head impatiently. 
“You're an ungrateful dog,” he muttered, 
“or you would tell me how your affair is going. 
Have you got any chance ?” 

“You're getting light-headed now,” said 
Hardy, calmly. “I'd better go.” 

“ All right, go then,” responded the invalid; 
“ but if you lose that girl just for the want of 
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a little skilled advice from an expert, you'll 
never forgive yourself—I’m serious.” 

“Well, you must be ill then,” said the 
younger man, with anxiety. 

“Twice,” said Mr. Swann, lying on his 
back and apparently addressing the ceiling, 
“twice I have given this  yougg man in- 
valuable assistance, and each time he has 
bungled.” 

Hardy laughed and, the nurse returning to 
the room, bade him “good-bye” and departed. 
After the close atmosphere of the sick room 
the air was delicious, and he walked along 
slowly, deep in thought. From Nathan 
Smith his thoughts wandered to Jack Nugent 
and his unfortunate engagement, and from 
that to Kate Nugent. For months he had 
been revolving impossible schemes in his 
mincd to earn her gratitude, and possibly that 
of the captain, by extricating Jack. In the 
latter connection he was also 
that unhappy victim of unrequited affection, 
Edward Silk. 

It was early to go indoors, and the house 
was dull. He turned and retraced tis steps, 
and, his thoughts reverting to his si artner, 
smiled as he remembered remarks waich that 
irresponsible person had made at various 
times concerning the making of his last will 
and testament. Then he came to a sudden 
standstill as a wild, forlorn-hope kind of idea 
suddenly occurred to him. He stood for 
some time thinking, then walked a little way, 
and then stopped again as various difficulties 
presented themselves for solution. Finally, 
despite the lateness of the hour, he walked 
back in some excitement to the house he had 
quitted over half an hour before with the 
intention of speaking to the invalid concern- 
ing a duty peculiarly incumbent upon elderly 
men of means. 

The nurse, who came out of the sick room, 
gently closing the door after her, demurred a 
litle to this second visit, but, receiving a 
promise from the visitor not to excite the 
invalid, left them together. The odour of 
the abominable physic was upon the air. 

“Well ?” said the invalid. 

“T have been thinking that I was rather 
uncivil a little while ago,” said Hardy. 

“Ah!” said the other. “What do you 
want ?’ 

“A little of that skilled assistance you 
were speaking of.” 

Mr. Swann made an alarming noise in his 
throat. Hardy sprang forward in alarm, but 
he motioned him back. 

“T was only laughing,” he explained. 

Hardy repressed his annoyance by an 
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effort, and endeavoured, but with scant 
success, to return the other’s smile. 

“Go on,” said the shipbroker, presently. 

“T have thought of a scheme for upsetting 
Nugent’s marriage,” said Hardy, slowly. “It 
is just a forlorn hope which depends for its 
success on you and Nathan Smith.” 

“ He’s a friend of Kybird’s,” said the other, 
drily. 

“That is the most important thing of all,” 
rejoined Hardy. ‘That is, next to your 
shrewdness and tact; everything depends 
upon you, really, and whether you can fool 
Smith. It is a great thing in our favour that 
you have been taking him up lately.” 

“ Are you coming to the point or are ycu 
not ?” demanded the shipbroker. 

Hardy looked cautiously round the room, 
and then, drawing his chair close to the bed, 
leaned over the prostrate man and spoke 
rapidly into his ear. 

“What?” cried the astounded Mr. Swann, 
suddenly sitting up in his bed. “You 
—-you scoundrel !” 

“It’s to be done,” said Hardy. 

“ You ghoul!” said the invalid, glaring at 
him. “Is that the way to talk to a sick man? 
You unscrupulous rascal ! ” 

“Tt’ll be amusement for you,” pleaded the 
other, “ and if we are successful it will be the 
best thing in the end for everybody. Think 
of the good you'll do.” 

“ Where you get such rascally ideas from, 
I can’t think,” mused the invalid. “ Your 
father is a straightforward, honest man, and 
your partner’s uprightness is the talk of 
Sunwich.” 

“Tt doesn’t take much to make Sunwich 
talk,” retorted Hardy. 

“ A preposterous suggestion to make to a 
man of my standing,” said the shipbroker, 
ignoring the remark. “If the affair ever 
leaked out I should never hear the end 
of it.” 

“Tt can’t leak out,” said Hardy, “and if it 
does there is no direct evidence. They will 
never really know until you die; they can 
only suspect.” 

“Very well,” said the shipbroker, with a 
half-indulgent, half-humorous glance. “ Any- 
thing to get rid of you. It’s a crack-brained 
scheme, and could only originate with a 
young man whose affections have weakened 
his head—I consent.” 

“ Bravo!” said Hardy and patted him on 
the back ; Mr. Swann referred to the base of 
his left lung, and he apologized. 

“T'll have to fix it up with 
said the invalid, lying down again. 


Blaikie,” 
“ Murchi- 
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son got two of his best .patients last week, so 
that it ought to be easy. And besides, he is 
fond of innocent amusement.” 

“I’m awfully obliged to you,” 
Hardy. 

“It might be as well if we pretended 
to quarrel,” said the invalid, reflectively, 
“especially as you are known to bea friend 
of Nugent’s. We'll have a few words—before 
my housekeeper if possible, to insure pub- 
licity—and then you had better not come 
again. Send Silk instead with messages.” 

Hardy thanked him and whispered a 
caution as a footstep was heard on the land- 
ing. The door opened and the nurse, followed 
by the housekeeper bearing a tray, entered 
the room. 

“And I can’t be worried about these 
things,” said Swann, in an acrimonious voice, 
as they entered. “If you are not capable of 
settling a simple 


said 
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tray and staring open-mouthed at the com. 
batants. ‘ When you're tired of skulking in 
bed, perhaps you’ll come and do your share 
of the work.” 

Mr. Swann rose to a sitting position, and 
his demeanour was so alarming that the 
nurse, hastening over to him, entreated him 
to lie down, and waved Hardy peremptorily 
from the room. 
“Puppy!” said the invalid, with great 
relish. “ Blockhead !” 

He gazed fixedly at the young man as he 
departed and then, catching sight in his turn 
of the housekeeper’s perplexity, laid himself 
down and buried his face in the bed-clothes. 
The nurse crossed over to her assistant and, 
taking the tray from her, told her in a sharp 
whisper that if she ever admitted Mr. Hardy 
again she would not be answerable for the 
consequences. 





question like that 
yourself, ask the 
office - boy to in- 
struct you.” 
“It’s your 
work,” retorted 
Hardy, “and a 
nice mess it’s in.” 
“H’sh!” said 
the nurse, coming 
forward hastily. 
“You must leave 
the room, sir. I 
can’t have you 
exciting my 
patient.” 
Hardy 
stowed an indig 
nant glance at the 
invalid. 
“Get out!” said that 
gentleman, with extra- 
ordinary fierceness for 
one in his weak condi- 
tion. “In future, nurse, 
I won’t have this person 
admitted to my room.” 
“Yes, yes; certainly,” said the 
“You must go, sir ; at once, please.” 
“I’m going,” said Hardy, almost losing his 
gravity at the piteous spectacle afforded by 
the housekeeper as she stood, still holding the 
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(Zo be continued.) 





From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
LXX. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


UP to the present time of writing 
Mr. Balfour has given no indica- 
tion of the lines upon which he 
proposes to amend the Rules of Procedure. 
Since the close of the first Session of the 
Parliament of King Edward it has been 
clear that no new one could be entered upon 
under the conditions that 
ruled —- or, to be precise, 
failed to rule—the sittings 
of last year. 

To do him justice, Mr. 
John Redmond has not left 
any excuse for neglecting 
the duty. Engaged during 
the Recess in endeavour to 
raise money to pay the 
weekly wage of the large 
section of his following who 
draw it, he has felt it neces- 
sary to extol their achieve- 
ments last Session and 
promise still greater success 
in accomplishment of the 
avowed purpose of the Irish 
Party to make business im- 
possible in the House of 
Commons. 


URGENT. 


Obstruction certainiy has much 
OLD STYLE to boast of in its influence on 
AND NEW. the opening Session of the first 

Parliament of the twentieth 
century. With a_ pinchbeck Parnell in 
command, a rank-and-file mediocre by 
comparison with 
the brilliant Irish- 
man who made 
things lively at 
Westminster from 
1875 into the early 
80’s, the perform- 
ance of last Session 
is, from a pictorial 
and rhetorical 
point of view, a 
little flat. In 
actual effect it will 
bear comparison 
with the more strik- 
ing campaigns 
through which Mr. 
Joseph Gillis 
Biggar lived. Mr. 

Vol. xxiiii—22. 


« * 
MR. JOHN REDMOND: 
RBEG—BUT—— 


THE IRISH SECRETARY AND QUESTIONS. 


Redmond’s tactics, to some extent compelled 
by reforms already established by the proce- 
dure rules, widely differ from Mr. Parnell’s. 
His object is to avoid dramatic scenes, to 
flout the authority of the Chair as far as is 
safe, avoiding penalty by swift subsidence 
and prompt apology at the very moment 
when the Speaker is about 

to rise and exert such 

authority as he is invested 

with. This is not magnifi- 

cent, but it is effective war. 

Not many scenes disturbed 

the progress of last Session. 

Yet the amount of work 

done was exceedingly small. 

Two unheroic 
but effective 
weapons were 
ever in the 
hands of the Irish members. 
One was the putting of 
questions ; the other insis- 
tence on hopeless divisions. 
Last year the House sat on 
118 days, little more than 
half the duration of the 
Session of 1893-4, which 
numbered 226 days. Nevertheless, thirty- 
two more divisions were taken, the number 
of questions being diminished by only 
eighty-six. As a division takes on the 
average a quarter of an hour, we have 
120 hours, more than thirteen working days 
of the Session, oc- 
cupied in walking 
round the lobbies. 
As to questions, 
6,448 were handed 
in at the table and 
appeared on the 
Notice Paper, 
printed at the ex- 
pense of the tax- 
payer. That is an 
inadequate _ state- 
ment of the opera- 
tion of this 
deliberate trifling 
with public time. 
There were few 
nights during 
which the number 


THE 
PLAGUE OF 
QUESTIONS. 


I DON'T 


“ 
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the paper was not 

by what are known as 
“supplementary questions.” It is safe to 
say that during last Session at least 12,000 
questions were addressed to Ministers, of 
which probably 1,000 were designed with 
the honest purpose of obtaining information 
useful to the public service. The triviality 
of the rest unfortunately does not mitigate 
their obnoxiousness. Not oniy do they take 
time in the putting and answering. They 
involve much labour in the departments con- 
cerned, where particulars have to be hunted 
up and replies prepared for the Ministers to 
read at the table. 

It is admitted that it will be 
difficult effectively to deal with 
“the question of vexatious divi- 
sions. It closely touches those 
sacred rights of a minority upon which 
Obstruction diligently trades. Indirectly, the 
closure, indispensable and beneficent though 
it be, plays into the hands of Obstruction by 
making possible an extra division. The 
closure may cut short a speech avowedly 
obstructive, but the practitioner sits down 
with the pleased assurance that, though he be 
shut up, a quarter of an hour will be wasted 
in dividing on the closure. 

In the matter of questions the case is 
quite different. The majority of the House, 
concerned for its reputation and its efficiency 
as a legislative machine, have at hand a 
simple and effective instrument. Questions 
should be printed, 
together with the an- 
swers they elicit, and 
circulated with the 
votes. That would 
strike a deadly blow 
at the twin sisters, 
political obstruction 
and personal vanity, 
responsible for the 
existing and growing 
scandal. The putting 
of questions is at once 
the cheapest and the 
most remunerative 
advertisement a mem- 
ber can devise. The 
more malign the intent 
of a question, the more extravagant its 
form, the more likely is it to result in one 
of those scenes which newspapers chariest 
of devoting space to Parliamentary debate 
are careful to report verbatim. By the 
printing of questions and answers these 
opportunities would be lost. At least an 


of questions on 
at least doubled 


WHAT 
SHOULD BE 
DONE. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF QUESTIONING 
SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
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hour would be saved in the freshest time 
of every sitting, and there would be no 
concurrent disadvantage to the publi 
interest. 

There are undoubtedly, perhaps a dozen 
times in the Session, crises when it is desi 
able that the Leader of the Opposition should 
have, at brief notice, opportunity of ques 
tioning the Leader of the House across th: 
table. That contingency could easily be 
provided for in framing the suggested new 
rule. 

Another lesson gained by the 

PRIVATE experience of last Session is the 

BUSINESS. impossibility of living under the 

rules governing private business. 
Like others, they were all very well at the 
time when they became Standing Orders. 
Private Bills were few in number, and, with 
rare exception, the intervention of the House 
was sought merely to confirm the conclusion 
arrived at by the Select Committee. Now, 
private Bills are counted by the score. The 
labour of the Select Committee, which alone 
has had opportunity of mastering the facts 
and bearings of the questions, is ignored. 
Lobbying is carried on openly for days before 
the Bill comes before the House on the 


report stage, and private influence is un 
sparingly used to bring members to vote 
“Aye” or “No” on a local question of which 


they are absolutely ignorant. 

Last Session it happened, more than once 
in some weeks, that public business was 
deferred for three or 
four hours whilst a 
private Bill was 
wrangled over. Mem 
bers in charge of an 
ordinary Bill must take 
their chance at the 
ballot of finding a day 
for bringing it on. 
The promoters of Bills 
affecting municipal cor- 
porations or private 
companies may select 
any day of the week 
most convenient to 
themselve: and appro- 
priate it, with the cer- 
tainty that, however 
urgent may be public business appointed 
for the same day, it must stand aside till 
their little Bill has been disposed of. It 
would seem that such a_ condition of 
things in the Imperial Parliament needs 
only to be stated in order to be swept 
away. 
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Another matter loudly calling for 
reform is procedure in Committee 
of Supply. The rule introduced 
a few years ago by Mr. Balfour, 
whereby, immediately after Supply is set up, 
one night a week is appointed for dealing 
with the Estimates, has worked admirably. 
Never during the past thirty years has national 
expenditure received fuller or more deliberate 
consideration. Fairly dealt with, the rule 
would serve. But obstruction, persistent, 
systematic, ruthless, clogs the wheels of the 
simple machinery. Friday nights in the early 
weeks of the Session are wasted in idle talk 
and mischievous divisions. The result is 
that towards the end of the Session, when all 
but three of the allotted nights are exhausted, 
there remain batches of Votes which are 
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the accompaniment of 
cries of “ Gag, gag!” 
from the Irish mem- 
bers who have made its 
intervention necessary. 
What is required to 
meet this form of ob- 
struction is the appoint- 
ment at the commence- 
ment of the Session of 
a Committee composed 
of members on _ both 
sides who, going through 
the Estimates, shall allot 
to various groups certain 
portions of the available 
time for Committee of 
Supply. This would 
prevent the familiar 
scandal of whole nights 
being given in the early 
part of a Session to comparatively imma- 
terial votes, those representing vast expendi- 
ture, involving questions of high policy, being 
left to scramble for what scraps they can get. 
Commenting in the August Num- 
THE CONGE ber on the costs of the installa- 
D’ELIRE. tion of a new Bishop, I wrote: 
“As everyone knows, whilst the 
gift of a Bishopric rests with the Prime 
Minister, the nominee is elected by the Bench 
of Bishops.” I have long been accustomed 
through the Parliamentary Session to receive 
on the publication of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
letters from unknown friends dwelling in all 
parts of the world. Never in respect of a 
single passage in these reflections has such a 
shower of correspondence descended upon 
my abashed head as followed upon this 
maladroit sentence. I seem to have heard 


A SHOWER OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
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from all the rectories and vicarages in Eng- 
land. In only one case was stern rebuke 
conveyed. The writer was a Dean, who 
mentioned that he was just going off for a 
holiday. An abiding sense of duty con- 
strained him to rap my ignorant knuckles 
before he started for what I trust proved a 
pleasant and health-giving trip. 

Of course, Bench of Bishops was a slip for 
Dean and Chapter. It is to that august 
body that the congé dé/ire is addressed, con- 
veniently accompanied by a letter communi- 
cating the name of the person whom the 
Prime Minister intends shall succeed to the 
vacant see. They are bound to accept this 
hint, under pains and penalties of praemunire. 
How those penalties might or could 
be enforced is, I am assured on high 
authority, a matter of some doubt. There 
is an ancient tradi- 
tion in the House of 
Commons that a 
Speaker, in the Chair 
long before the new 
Procedure Rules were 
passed, gravely threat- 
ened a disorderly mem- 
ber that if he did not 
mend his manners he 
would “ name him.” 
Privately asked what 
would follow thereupon, 
the Speaker fervently re- 
sponded, “ Heaven only 
knows!” As no case 
has arisen where a 
Chapter have refused 
to elect the Ministerial 
nominee the mystery 
surrounding the cons¢ 
quent penalties remains unfathomed. 

It might be worth consideration 

A SOLEMN whether, when suitable oppor- 

FARCE. tunity presents itself, the matter 

might not be brought to the test. 
With few exceptions, my correspondents 
condemn the present system. It is farcical 
without the redeeming grace of humour. It 
is approached from two points of criticism. 
Some of the writers dwell upon the solemn 
absurdity of the procedure—the Prime 
Minister approaching the Dean and Chapter 
with, in one hand, a document giving them 
leave to elect a Bishop, in the other a private 
note telling them whom to elect. Where- 
upon the reverend and very reverend 
gentlemen solemnly meet and, with singular 
unanimity, choose the man whom _ the 
Minister of the day delights to honour. 
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Others, taking a graver view of the situation, 
denounce the procedure as an offence and 
affront to the Church. There are, of course, 
honourable exceptions to the rule. But the 
rule is that the best possible man for a 
particular Bishopric that chances to fall 
vacant is found in the 
political camp of the 
Ministry of the day. 
Assuming that the 
Dean and Chapter 
are the best possible 
electoral body — and 
none of my _ corre- 
spondents question it 

it would be better 
both for Church and 
State that they should 
be left absolute free- 
dom of choice. 
Among 
claims to 
perform 
certain 
offices in connection 
with the Coronation 
the Court appointed 
by His Majesty found 
none more quaint than 
that of the Barons of 
the Cinque Ports. 
They asserted the ris’. 
to carry a canopy over 
the Sovereign in the 
procession through Westminster Hall, and 
afterwards to sit at a table spread on his 
right hand at the Coronation Banquet. The 
privilege is enshrined in a charter signed by 
Edward I. But it is much older. When 
Henry III. married Eleanor, daughter of 
Hugh Earl of Provence, the bold Barons 
from the Cinque Ports, arrayed in purple 
silk and fine linen, carried aloft the canopy 
under which the young Queen stepped on 
her passage through Westminster Hall. The 
claim, duly considered, has been disallowed, 
and a picturesque by-play, carrying a prosaic 
century back to Plantagenet times, will 
never more be seen in London. 

These “ Honours at Court,” as the busi- 
ness is styled in the charters of the Ports, 
were conceded within the lifetime of some 
who will read of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. When, on the roth July, 
1821, George IV. was crowned, the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports played a brave part in 
the pageant. There were fifteen in all, re- 
presenting Sandwich, Hastings, Hythe, Rye, 
Winchelsea, Romney, and Dover. There 
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should have been sixteen, but Henry 
Brougham, Baron for the Port of Winchelsea, 
begged off. He had a short time previous|y 
taken a prominent part in the trial of Queen 
Caroline. When informed of the dis 
tinguished honour awaiting him on Corona- 
tion Day the future 
Lord Chancellor wrote 
intimating that “ in 
the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he 
was placed he felt 
himself under the 
necessity of most re 
spectfully soliciting 
permission to decline 
the distinguished 
honour of  canopy- 
bearer.” 
Happily 
for pos- 
terity there 
were, in 
addition 
to the Barons, the two 
solicitors to the Ports, 
John Shipden and 
William Fowle. These, 
in their professional 
capacity, accompanied 
the Barons, and wrote 
a detailed account of 
their adventures in 
London, which was dis- 
creetly withheld from the cognizance of the 
Court of Claims. The document was a short 
time ago found among the musty archives of 
the Borough of Hythe. The reading well 
rewards the trouble of deciphering the faded 
handwriting. A few days before the Corona- 
tion the Barons foregathered at the Thatched 
House Tavern, in St. James’s Street, and 
arranged their plan of campaign. Although 
on business of State bent they were of 
frugal mind. Prepared to carry the 
canopy, they were not disposed to bear its 
expense. They were, therefore, the more 
punctilious in describing the article which, 
according to ancient usage, became their 
property at the close of the proceedings. 
They cited ancient ordinances, testifying 
that the canopy should be wrought of 
gold or purple silk, upon four silver staves. 
Each staff had four corners, and at each 
corner there hung a silver bell, gilt with gold. 
“Which canopy, staves and bells, the said 
Barons who bear them have been accustomed 
to have and take as their own fee for the 
said services.” Moreover, they claimed the 
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right of dining at a table in the Great Hall 
of Westminster when the King and Queen 
dine, at the right hand of the King and 
Queen, and to have cloth for vestments at 
the King’s expense. 

A long interval followed, silence falling on 
the scene after dispatch of their formal 
demand. Letters were written to the Earl 
Marshal, to the Home Secretary, and to the 
Lord High Chamberlain, pointing out that 
“the day for the Coronation is fast approach- 
ing, and as we have received no positive 
answer on the subject of the Barons’ Table, 
we are naturally in a state of great anxiety 
and suspense.” At one of the meetings an 
exceptionally bold Baron 
proposed to pass a resolu 
tion to the effect that unless 
the Barons have their full 
rights and priviléges as ad- 
mitted by the Court of 
Claims they will be com- 
pelled to decline the 
canopy service altogether. 

This was alluring. But a 
more puny Baron suggest- 
ing that possibly the open- 
ing thus proffered would 
be promptly seized and 
they shunted altogether, 


the subject dropped. 
It all 

GLORIOUS right in the end, 

APPAREL. except that the 


came 


Barons were 
obliged to pay for their 
own vestments. These were 
fearfully and wonderfully 
made. To begin with, 
there were white kid shoes, 
above which flamed crim- 
son silk hose, with rosettes 
atthe knee. To a scarlet 
satin doublet with gold 
twist buttons and braidings were hung scarlet 
satin sleeves, with cuffs ornamented with gold 
twist braidings and rosettes. A laced frill round 
the collar of the doublet was surmounted by 
a full standing muslin ruff. The trunk hose 
was of purple satin, with scarlet satin strap- 
pings bordered with gold twist. A tunic of 
purple satin and scarlet silk lining, with 
purple satin robings, was suspended from 
each shoulder. This gorgeous array was 
crowned by a black velvet Spanish hat, with 
one scarlet and two black ostrich feathers 
turned up in front by gold twist looped 
and buttoned. For all arms the Barons wore 
a dress sword thrust in a purple velvet belt. 


LORD BROUGHAM AS A BARON OF 
THE CINQUE PORTS. 
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At the close of fourscore years the mind 

lingers fondly over the picture of Henry 
Brougham temporarily casting aside his 
famous check suit and donning this array. 
Possibly consciousness of what was in store 
for him in this direction, rather than any 
pricking of conscience in the matter of 
Queen Caroline, induced him to decline the 
nomination. 
At five o’clock on the morning 
of the Coronation the Barons 
met at Somerset House, and 
having, with the assistance of 
their retainers, got into these wondrous 
clothes, they entered their barge and were 
rowed to Westminster Hall. 
There their troubles com- 
menced. In vain had the 
solicitors importuned the 
authorities for permission 
to have a rehearsal of the 
duty assigned them. Not 
one of them had ever 
assisted in the carrying of 
a canopy. What if, upheld 
by unaccustomed hands, 
it should, at a critical 
moment, come down on 
the Royal pate? Cold 
perspiration stood on the 
Barons’ brows as they con- 
templated this contingency. 
One of the officers in atten- 
dance, acquainted with 
their dilemma, suggested 
that as the day was yet 
young they might trot up 
and down Westminster 
Hall with the canopy. This 
they did, but the galleries 
being already filled, their 
struggles with the canopy 
attracted such embarrass- 
ing measure of attention 
that after staggering about with it fora few 
minutes they discreetly set it down and 
withdrew from observation. 

When in due time the Royal procession 
was formed and the Barons came along with 
their canopy, King George IV., feeling that 
his life was too precious to the nation to be 
unnecessarily imperilled, insisted on walking 
in advance of them. If any accident 
happened it would be more easy to fill a 
vacancy in the Primacy, at the Home Office, 
or in the Office of the Lord High Chamber- 
lain. The Barons, who were getting along 
pretty well considering the heat of the day 
and their. new clothes, showed themselves 
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THE BOLD BARONS AND THE CANOPY. 


somewhat piqued at this lack of confidence. 
His Majesty noting this, and concluding that 


things were pretty safe, on the return from 
the service in the Abbey unflinchingly walked 


under the canopy. 
What in this century is alluded 
AN to as a_ regrettable incident 
INTRUDER. occurred at the banquet. The 
Barons found their promised 
table duly set in its consecrated position. 
Neither bit nor sup had passed their lips 
since five o’clock in the morning. Their 
struggles with the canopy had _ increased 
healthy appetite. Making a rush for their 
chairs they found one occupied by a stranger. 
They assured him there was a mistake some 
where. The table was allotted to them, in 
proof of which they showed him on the 
back of each of the fifteen chairs the legend, 
“ Baron of the Cinque Ports.” The stranger 
made light of a Baron of the Cinque Ports. 
For himself he was, he said, a Master in 
Chancery, was very hungry, and meant to 
stay where he was. The descendants and 
representatives of the founders of the Eng- 
lish Navy were not to be trifled with. “They 


were,” the report remarks with 
creditable reticence, “ compelled 
to exercise a considerable degree 
of firmness and decision before 
they could displace him.” 
Soothed with meat and drink, 
the Barons began to think of 
their canopy, with its precious 
equipment of silver bells, purple 
silk, and silver staves. Before 
tackling the Master in Chancery 
they had deposited their pre- 
cious burden in charge of atten- 
dants in the Hall. They were 
not a moment too soon in rush- 
ing to the rescue. The Philis- 
tines were upon the precious 
treasure, and were hacking off 
odd bits. The Barons, making 
a gallant rush, scattered them, 
and seizing what was left of the 
canopy carried it into sanctuary. 
This was first sought in the 
House of Commons, but, 
manceuvre how they might, they 
could not get the thing through 
the doorway. It seemed as if 
they must sit up all night 
with the canopy, a prospect little attrac- 
tive in view of their early rising and 
arduous day’s work. Happily the British 
Constitution affords a last appeal in the 
House of Lords. Thither the Barons bore 
their precious burden, and to their great 
delight found they could wriggle it in. 
There it was left for the night, the solicitors 
first removing the bells, which, as they write, 
“being very portable, were too hazardous to 
be left.” 

It was ten o'clock at night before the 
Barons wended their way homewards. They 
were up bright and early the next morning 
and, conveying the canopy to the Thatched 
House, divided the spoil. The rich purple 
silk, the gold cloth, and the framework of the 
canopy were divided into sixteen parts, one 
assigned to each of the fifteen Barons. They 
drew lots for the silver staves and the gilded 
bells. The remaining sixteenth part, which 
should have fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Brougham, was very properly allotted to the 
solicitors, whose services to the Cinque 
Ports and the State it would be impossible 
to overestimate. 





A Story of Hearts. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


ATHURST HALL was full of 
visitors, for Mrs. Elphinstone’s 
dances were the most popular 
in the county. She under- 
stood the art of entertaining in 
all its intricate details. Wealth 
and beauty had not spoilt her charm; she 
was as simple, happy, and unaffected as her 
little daughter 3abs,” a tiny, auburn-haired 
mite, with big, inquiring eyes. Under the 
mop of red-brown curls a very sensible and 
observant mind lay concealed. 

watched her fellow-creatures with 
interest, and saw a very great deal for a 
person in socks. 

It was Babs who first remarked on Leonard 
Morgan’s changed appearance when he 
arrived with a dozen other guests to partake 
in the festivities at Bathurst Hall. 

“ Cousin Leonard can’t keep his teeth still ; 
is he doing it for fun ?” she asked her mother, 
innocently. 

Mrs. Elphinstone went across to 
nephew, a tall, bronzed young man. 





Babs 


her 


“You have an attack of fever again,” she 
said, laying her hand on his shoulder. 
“T shall be all right presently,” he replied, 


forcing asmile. “ Ever since my return from 
India these tiresome malaria fits come and 
go. Iwas quite well when I left London, but 
began shivering in the train. It seems really 
so silly, I’m quite annoyed with myself. I 
daresay it will pass off—-please don’t bother 
about me.” 

Mrs. Elphinstone sat down beside him 
and felt his pulse. He seemed to like the 
process, for an amused smile came involun- 
tarily to his lips, not forced this time, but 
spontaneous. —_ 

“Does it tick very loud?” asked Babs, 
leaning against his elbow. 

“T don’t know; you 
Helen,” replied Leonard. 

Babs glanced inquiringly towards her 
mother, the childish eyes looking very wide 
and sympathetic at that moment. 

“I’m sure you ought to go to bed and not 
dance to-night,” said Helen Elphinstone, 
decidedly. “ You don’t look fit to dress and 
come down; you should keep quiet and 
warin. 

a shook his head, disdaining the 
Hea. 


must ask Aunt 


“Wild horses would not keep me upstairs,” 
he declared. 

“Well, I know it would be rather hard 
thinking of a pretty fiancée below—obliged 
to spend her evening with other men,” 
answered his young aunt, feelingly. “I saw 
Mabel yesterday, and she was rather hurt 
you had stayed so much in town. I assured 
her you had been very busy, but she scarcely 
seemed to believe me.” 

“Oh, it will be all right to-night when I 
explain,” he said, cheerfully. “I’m an 
abominable correspondent, you know. I 
could not tell her half I had to do in letters.” 

“ Talking of letters, there are some waiting 
for you in the hall. I don’t think you saw 
them as you came in.” 

Leonard did not like to own he had felt 
too ill and dizzy to notice anything. 

“T’ll fetch them,” said Babs, bounding 
away. To Babs the habit of walking was 
distasteful ; she always ran at top speed, and 
had won a reputation as a messenger. 

“ Look,” she said, returning breathlessly, 
“there’s an envelope with an ‘M’* on it— 
that must be from Lady Mabel.” 

Leonard opened the initialle¢ envelope 
first. The sight of the familiar handwriting 
sent his blood flowing faster through his 
veins. Though outwardly undemonstrative, 
he was desperately in love. 

Babs watched his face as he read. “I 
wonder he does not smile,” she thought, “ for 
it is from Lady Mabel, I know.” 

He remained perfectly silent and still as 
a stone image; he did not open the other 
letters. 

Babs knelt against his knee. “Shall I get 
you some more cake ?” she asked. 

He made no reply. It was evident he had 
not heard the little piping voice. 

“ Or some tea—or—or bread and butter ?” 
she continued. 

He rose hurriedly, nearly knocking her over. 

“I’m going up to my room,” he told Mrs. 
Elphinstone. “I believe you are right, and 
I should be better in bed. You can tell 
Mabel I have a slight attack of fever—nothing 
serious, and say I’m sorry not to see her.” 

“Good boy! You are doing the right 
thing. We shall miss you horribly, but it 
can’t be helped. It would be madness to 
dance, and you don’t look fit to be up.” 
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Babs crept unseen to the foot of the stairs 
to watch Cousin Leonard’s ascent. She 
thought he walked like old gentlemen 
who did not come for the dances, and 
her feeling little heart filled suddenly with 
compassion. 
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voice in his ear, and a cool hand was laid on 
his forehead. 

He had seen her come in, and rose on his 
elbow to stroke her curls. 

“ Ah! poor indeed !” he replied. 

“ Do you feel very bad ?” she queried. 





“I wish he wasn’t ill,” she said. “ We He looked at her with haggard eyes ; his 
should have had 
such nice games 
after tea. Poor 


Cousin Leonard!” 
The guests saw 











no more of Leon- 0 aan 
ard Morgan; but |-CA7 wy 
Babs hovered 
about in the pass- 
age and listened 
outside his door. 
She begged to be ; - 
allowed to say 
“ good-night,” but 
nurse packed her 
off to bed before 
the carriages 
began to rumble 
up the avenue. 
Babs had no in- 
tention of going 
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to sleep; her mind f 
was full of the 

music and danc- S 

ing below, the — 
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many-colcured 
lights sparkling in 
the garden, the mirth, feasting, and gaiety 
of that festive scene. She also thought of 
Leonard, wondering if he, too, lay awake 
thinking of Lady Mabel and the pleasant 
evening he had missed. 

“It’s worse for him having to go to bed,” 
she told herself. “I’m only a very little girl; 
but, of course, he expects to sit up.” 

Anxiety on behalf of the sufferer, and a 
certain restlessness produced by the know- 
ledge of the merry crowd below, urged Babs 
to desert her cot and wander in the direction 
of Leonard’s room. 

“I might just peep and see if he’s 
awake,” she said softly to herself. “When 
I was ill people came in and out all night 
long.” 

She crept to the door on tiptoe and put 
her ear to the keyhole. She fancied she 
heard him tossing about, and then a slight 
cough assured her he was not sleeping. The 


room was bright with moonlight, and the 
baby figure looked like a veritable moonbeam 
as it approached the sick man. 

“Poor Cousin 


Leonard!” said a small 





“*po YOU FEEL VERY BAD!’ 


SHE QUERIED,” 


face was deathly white and drawn; his lips 
trembled. 

“ Yes, you can’t understand, Babs, but I’m 
regularly bowled over.” 

“Oh! but I can understand,” she replied, 


proudly. “I had measles last year. I know 
just how it feels to be il!” 

“T don’t mind about illness,” he said, 
enigmatically. 


The words puzzled Babs. 

“Of course—I see,” she murmured, after 
a pause, “you are disappointed because you 
mustn’t dance. I missed two Christmas 
trees the winter I had measles. One does 
feel vexed about that sort of thing. I expect 
Lady Mabel is sorry, too. Do you know, I 
believe I saw her in the garden; the moon- 
light was on her hair; she sat just under my 
window. All the people are sitting in the 
garden to-night. Mother says they like that 
much better than dancing, but it seems to 
me it- must be rather dull—so far away from 
“the fun and the music.” 

“ You—saw— Mabel!” The words came 
brokenly. Leonard was sitting up, with his 




















A STORY 


elbows on his knees and his chin in his 
hands. His eyes appeared to be staring at 
something far off. 

“ Yes, and I thought to myself—if I could 
talk to Lady Mabel she might give me a 
message for Cousin Leonard, but I was so 
far away up at the window it was no good 
calling out or waving. I peeped again, and 
saw her on the sofa. You know, there are 
sofas in the garden this evening—it looks so 
funny. She sits on that same sofa after 
every dance, I do believe.” 

“ Don’t, Babs, don’t tell me any more—I 
can’t bear it! You see, dear, I’m very fond 
of Mabel.” 

“IT know. You're going to marry her, and 
I’m to be a bridesmaid and carry her train. 
I think I should like you to give me a little 
heart on a chain instead of a bracelet—you 
said I might choose anything I liked.” 

“ All right, you shall have the heart, Babs, 
but there won’t be a wedding, because she 
does not care for me now. You are the 
only person who knows yet, so don’t talk 
about it to anyone.” 

Babs put her little arms round his neck 
and kissed him. ‘The sudden realization 
that she was face to face with sorrow brought 
hot tears to her eyes, tears that made every- 
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crying as if someone had dealt her a 
blow. 

He lay down again with a deep sigh and 
apparently forgot her presence. 

She stole to the door without speaking ; 
her heart was beating wildly, and a sudden 
look of determination, came in the little 
round, dimpled face which no one had ever 
seen there before. 

Instead of turning in the direction of the 
nursery she ran as fast as her legs could 
carry her to the back staircase. All the 
servants were busy in the front of the house 

fortune favoured Babs’s enterprise. Swiftly 
she fled towards the garden ; the music of a 
stirring dance reached her from the ball- 
room. She darted past innumerable strange 
forms and vanished like a phantom in the 
night mists. 

“Where would you like to sit?” asked a 
tall, grey-haired man of an exceedingly pretty 
girl. She pointed to a sofa, placed out in 
the cool garden. 

“T like this seat best,” she replied. “It’s close 
to a great bed of lilies, and I love the scent.” 

“You look tired,” he said ; ‘ I don’t believe 
you are enjoying yourself.” 

“One needs good spirits 
answered the girl. 


for a_ ball,” 





*** vou LOOK TIRED, HE SAID; 


thing look foggy, and which had to be 
brushed hastily away with the corner of the 
pillow-case. She wanted to tell him how 
sorry she was, but the words stuck in her 


throat and she just stood trembling and 
Vol. xxiii. —23. 





‘1 DON’T BELIEVE YOU ARE ENJOVING YOURSELF. 


“ And,” continued the grey-haired man, 
“it’s awfully slow having to dance with an old 
uncle, eh, Mabel ?” 

The girl put out her hand quickly and laid 
it on his arm. 
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“Oh! please don’t say that,” she pleaded. 
“Tt hurts me. You don’t know how miser- 
able I am to-night, and it has been torture 
dancing with other men. I’m happier with 
you ; I can talk to you and trust you.” 

“Yes, dear little woman. What’s the 
trouble ?” , 

“I’ve broken off my engagement with 
Leonard. I began to think he did not care 
for me, and at last the thought became a 
sure conviction—I could no longer bear the 
So I wrote and released him. I said 
I wished to be set free. I was too proud to let 
him guess how deeply I suffered. I sent the 
letter here, hoping to-night he might show 
which would enable 


strain. 


some signs of feeling 
me to call him back. Instead, he has not 
even bothered to come down, but imade 
some excuse about not feeling well, and 
remained in his room. Now I know that I 
was right—he is only too glad I have given 
him this easy way of escape.” 

She leant back and put her hand over her 
eyes. She was conscious that the man 
beside her spoke words of sympathy, but 
they fell upon stony ground. Nothing could 
cure that frozen, numb sensation which 
seemed to congeal her very life-blood; no 
presence but Leonard’s could bring relief to 
the unceasing ache of heart and head. 

As the music recalled them she 
wearily. 

“T suppose I must go back,” she said. 
“1 don’t want anyone to think I mind. It 
has helped me a little, just speaking about 
it to you. I feel 


rose 


which passed and vanished like a will-o’-the- 
wisp before they had time to perceive its 
identity. 

Running even faster than before, inspirited 
by the good news she had to tell, Babs, with 
glowing cheeks, regained the invalid’s roon 

“T wonder why grown-up people say what 
they don’t mean?” she thought, her head 
still full of Lady Mabel and the conversation 
she had overheard 

Leonard was not asleep, but pretended to 
be from disinclination to talk. He heard 
his door open, this time with no effort at 
concealment, but by somebody who bounded 
in and turned on the electric light, filling the 
room with radiance. Babs seemed to bring 
with her a great flood: of joy as she sprang 
upon the bed and sat beaming down at the 
worried face on the pillow. 

“Everything is coming right,” she cried. 
“T’ve been as far as the garden, and it was 
awfully terrifying. I thought I should be 
caught, and—and lots of the party-people saw 
me. They said, ‘ What’s that ?’ and ‘ Who's 
there ?’ Oh, and heaps of other things, but 
I had not time to stay and explain. It was 
like playing hide-and-seek, for I got under 
the sofa and kept quite still. I tried not to 
breathe even, but of course I had to some- 
times. Lady Mabel came and sat on the 
sofa with her uncle. She told him she was 
miserable because you did not care for her, 
so, just out of kindness, she wrote the letter 
which came this afternoon. She thought, 
perhaps, to-night, you would—let me see, 





strengthened 
from having 
dropped my 
mask for a 
moment. One 
does grow so 
tired of smiling.” 

As Lady Mabel 
moved away a 
curly head 
appeared for an 
instant from 
under the sofa, 
and a pair of 
glistening 
followed her re 
treat. 

Then the re- 
maining couples 
were once more 
astonished by 
the vision of a 
white sprite, 
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EVERYTHING IS COMING RIGHT,’ SHE CRIED.” 





A STORY OF HEARTS. 


what did she say ?—‘Show some signs of 
feeling.’ Yes, those were her very words, and 
she thinks it’s just an excuse about your 
being ill.” 

Leonard put out his hands and seized hold 
of Babs. ‘The sudden grip startled her, for 
his fingers trembled and their grasp positively 
hurt. 

“Do you really mean this, Babs? Is it 
all true? Every word? You’re—you're not 
playing a trick on me?” 

She shook her curls emphatically. “I 
shouldn’t go to Heaven ever if I told stories. 
Lady Mabel told a story. But perhaps it 
does not matter for grown-up people ; they 
are different.” 

“Yes, yes; of course,” he stammered. 
“And now, Babs, do you know, I’m going to 
get up straight away and go down to the 
dance. I’ve something important to say to 
Mabel, and the fever 
must take care of 
itself.” 

Babs smiled approval. 
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“Oh,” she said, “I’m so glad. Now I 
shall be able to go to sleep. It wasn’t really 
the music kept me awake. I thought lots 
about you being alone and ill.” 

He kissed her as she sprang off the bed. 
Her poor little feet were cut by stones, but 
she was too excited to notice the injury. 

“ Good-night, Cousin Leonard,” she cried, 
as she slipped away, triumphant at the 
Success of her expedition. 

“ Good-night, little brick,” he called after 
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her, and though he spoke cheerily his voice 
sounded weak from illness. 

Babs toddled back to the night nursery, 
her eyes suddenly heavy, and ready for 
dreamland. 

“It was rather cold in the garden,” she 
said, as she snuggled down under the clothes. 
“T’m more comfortable here. I’m glad I 
don’t play hide-and-seek every night, the 
grass gets wet, and after all it was only hide, 
and no seek.” 

A delicious sense of drowsiness brought 
peace to the excited soul of the little child 
who had made sore hearts happy. 

Under her window stood two figures look- 
ing up with grateful eyes. 

“What can we do for Babs?” 
Mabel. 

Leonard touched a little gold heart dangl 
ing from one of her bracelets. 

“Shall we creep upstairs 
and tie that on Babs’s wrist 
while she is asleep?” he 
suggested. 

Mabel smiled. 

“Yes.” 

Together they stole to the 
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nursery, and with a tiny piece of ribbon cut 
from Mabel’s dress fastened the trinket to 
the baby arm. 

“ Little darling,” whispered Mabel, bending 
over the brown curls. ‘You don’t know 
what you have done to-night! It may not 
have seemed much to you; it meant all the 
world to us!” 
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A DIME MUSEUM. 


MUST make an Irish bull to 

explain to my English readers 

what an American’ dime 

museum really is. It is a 

fivepenny penny show. The 

dime is fivepence, and you get 
fifty times more value in the dime museum 
of America than you do in the penny show 
of England. 

Dime museums, Sunday papers, and 
colonelships are the only really cheap things 
in the States. 

““ Museums for the Morbid” would be a 
better title, for although some of them may 
represent the grimy chrysalis that may some 
day develop into a Barnum’s Show, those I 
have seen were old clothes shops of show 
business ; worn-out wonders, mawkish mon- 
strosities, old family “fakes”; they are, 
indeed, “ vulga in extremis.” 

Attracted, like a moth, by the glare of 
many lamps, I was drawn into one of these 
museums when in New York. Covering the 
building outside were huge paintings portray 
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ing some of the wonders on view within, 
and in the centre a vilely painted picture of 
six ladies on bicycles, accompanied by an 
announcement setting forth that there was a 
competition going on between these rival 


representatives of different nations. England 
was leading by a mile or two, followed by 
France, with Germany, Italy, and. Spain close 
up, the lady who pedalled to uphold the 
honour of the United States being absolutely 
last. This was on Thursday evening. I 
believe it invariably happens that the fair 
Americaine and the hope of England reverse 
their positions by Saturday evening. 

When I went through I found myself in 
the central hall. On a large platform were 
six rather worn-out-looking ladies of various 
sizes and ages (I question whether they were 
of different nationality) in tights, seated in a 
row with their wraps and jackets on. She 
who did battle for Italy was deeply engrossed 
in reading an evening paper, which, by the 
way, was an American one ; one slumbered, 
others chatted, and the sixth yawned. Behind 
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“ THE PROFESSOR.” 
From a Drawing by Harry Furnes. 


them were their stationary cycles, riveted to 
the floor, and the dial on the wall recorded 
the distances covered. 

On the same platform was a horse exhibited 
for its extreme length of tail and mane, and 
I have an idea that it also talked, laughed, 


and sang — the latter, of course, rather 
“ hoarsely.” 

On another platform sat a “strong man,” 
waiting for his turn, and gazing with a look 
of utter contempt upon two youths who were 
going through their performance on the flying 
rings; while a diminutive policeman, about 
2 oft. high, strutted about, greatly impressed 
by his brief authority. 

Around were common objects of the show- 
man’s stock displayed in cases. The boots 
worn by Stabbenheimer, the well-known 
murderer, when he was arrested ; the scalp 
of Bloodskin, the Indian assassin ; the glass 
eye of Bridget Mulligan, the Bowery Beauty ; 
the button found in the sausage that led to 
the discovery of the murder of Goldbug, the 
millionaire, by the sausage-maker, Pigstiggins, 
and many other interesting relics of this kind, 
all duly labelled and described. Then, 
hanging from the ceiling, were other curi- 
Osities from the sea, the slums, the battlefield 
the mountain, the prairies, the skies, and- 
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the studio of the dime musewm’s property- 
maker. 

The head of a John Dory growing out of 
an old sailor’s boot ; a petrified cat with nine 
tails ; the skull of a soldier who had lived for 
fifty-three years with nineteen bullets in his 
brain ; a baby bear with eagle’s wings and a 
donkey’s tail ; a prairie oyster with a sponge 
growing out of it ; and finally, in an asbestos 
case, the tail of a comet. 

Cases line the walls all the way up the 
stairs, filled with these freaks of Nature, and 
wax models of assassins and Ambassadors, 
perjurers and princes, side by side. 

“’Tis the voice of the Professor, I hear 
him explain ” to a wondering crowd the chief 
living attractions of his great museum. A 
white-eyed girl in a short dress, who is 
twiddling her thumbs while seated on a chair 
on a raised dais, and is adorned with a 
palpable wig of almost white, towy hair, is 
the first subject in the Professor’s discourse. 

“A vemarkable and extra-ordinary Cir- 
cassian beauty, a genuine human prize. 
Natur’ usually supplies the colouring matter 
for the hair, but she’s forgot it in this 
instance. Ladies and gentlemen, it is one of 
them freaks of Natur’ that might happen in 
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any family ! 


THE CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 
4rom a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 
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As I was drifted along by the crowd to hear 
the Professor describe the next attraction, 
with an awe that all must feel for a Professor, 
I tried to realize what he had just said, 
and I pictured to myself the surprise of Mr. 
Gillespie Quiverfull, of Somerset House, on 
finding, when he returned to his little 
suburban villa at Peckham Rye, that his dear 
wife had presented him with a_ splendid 
specimen of an infantile Circassian beauty ! 

A negro was next introduced to us, dressed 
in black tights ornamented with gold lace. 
The Professor then proceeded :— 

“This gentleman in early youth lived on 
the peaceful banks of the silvery Kumkatch- 
emalivo River, and had to trip daily over the 
sharp spikes of the prickly cactus that 
flourishes in them unexplored regions. This 
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early training has so far benefited him as to 
give him the power of strolling about on the 
edges of razors with the greatest facility.” 

But why this gentleman selected walking 
on razors as his favourite amusement was not 
explained to us by the Professor. Now, if he 
had walked on the boulders and jagged rocks 
that are possibly strewn about the shores of 
the beautiful Kumkatchemalivo, I could have 
understood that he was practising to become 
a pedestrian in the streets of civilized New 
York. But, after all, these so-called razors 
may only have been New York restaurant 
knives, which anyone could jump on with 
impunity. As the coloured gentleman pro- 
ceeded to take a constitutional on these 
razors he was accompanied _on the piano by a 
lady, and his feet were about as much affected 
by the edges of the razors as were her fingers 
by the keys of the piano. 
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WALKING ON RAZORS AND DANCING ON HOT PLATES, 


MAGAZINE. 


There was another little raised table on 
the same platform, under which gas-jets 
were alight, and behind which was seated 
coloured gentleman nuinber two. He was 
dressed in a bathing suit, a leopard skin, and 
a grin of self-satisfaction and conscious 
superiority. 

In my juvenile days I used to be very 
much amazed that showmen had the nerve 
to describe the various members of their 
company in the most offensive and abusive 
terms, but I invariably consoled myself with 
the belief that, as these notorieties always hail 
from the most remote .districts of far-distant 
climes, they would not, of course, be able to 
understand a word the showman was saying, 
and their feelings would be saved thereby. 

Now the Professor described this coloured 
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gentleman as having been a most atrocious 
scoundrel in his earlier days, but I know by 
this time that professors of mesmerism can 
get creatures on to the platform to be made 
pincushions of, to swallow miscellaneous dis- 
tasteful articles, to be abused and ridiculed 
for so many dollars a week, and in the same 
way these princes and chiefs will walk on 
razors, dance on hot plates, and be daily 
described as bloodthirsty assassins for their 
bread and butter. 

“This unmitigated scoundrel now before 
you is the eldest son of Chief Khillem- 
aneetem, and has committed more acts of 
barbarous atrocity than any other cannibal 
that ever lived. He was captured by another 
tribe and sentenced to be roasted alive 
straight away, and I guess he’d have been 
pretty well roasted on both sides, but making 
a f¢remenjious effort he managed to escape 
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with his life, and now dances upon the very 
identical plates, heated white-hot, that he 


was to have been served up on !” 

Fried soles were not appetizing to me just 
then, so I followed the Professor to the 
subject of his next lecture. 

As I passed, 
the cactus gen- 
tleman from the 
Kumkatchem- 
alivo had fin- 
ished his pet 
amusement cf 
walking on 
razors, and as 
he was sitting 
down, forgetting 
the presence of 
the lady pianist, 
he looked scorn- 
fully at the Ti 
dusky potentate | tena 
who was danc- ' 
ing on the 
heated crockery 
and said :— 

“ Guess, Bill, 

I’m gittin’ 
darned tired of 
your tarnation 
show !” 
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His remarks were evidently as 
blunt as his razors. 

The next object of interest was 
a Zulu chief with feathers, asse- 
gais, and warrior’s shield com- 
plete. He was described as even 
a blacker villain than the plate- 
dancing Hottentot. The Pro- 
fessor waxed quite eloquent in 
describing the baseness of this 
member of his troupe, and wound 
up by pathetically remarking : 

“ He has lured many and many 
a maiden clothed simply in the 
atmosphere from the peaceful 
security of her domestic hearth. 
He will now proceed to lure !” 

The luring process consisted 
of the chief’s capacious mouth 
_ opening to its fullest extent and 
emitting blood - curdling _ yells. 
The effect thereby produced may 
have enchanted the sable beau- 
ties of Africa, but his luring had 
a distinctly opposite effect upon 
the fair maidens of America, for 
they not only declined to be 
“lured,” tut betook themselves 
away from the vicinity of the museum, as we 
all did. 

My artistic nature was touched by observ- 
ing a brother brush seated before an easel 
bearing a large notice with this announcement 
upon it: “ Your Portrait While You Wait, 
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25 cents,” and somehow or other I found 
myself unconsciously lapsing into an empty 
chair at right angles to the easel. The artist 
immediately smoothed out the paper in front 
of him, measured me in the approved style 
with his crayon, which he held out at arm’s 
length as if it were a revolver with which he 
was going to shoot me, and began my portrait. 

This was evidently a novelty, and as the 
crowd collected round me with quite as much 
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interest as they had crowded round the Cir 
cassian beauty, the Kumkatchemalivo razor- 
walker, or the fire-proof plate-dancer, I felt 
that I must go through the terrible ordeal, as 
judging from the notice taken of my action 
the poor fellow couldn’t have many sitters, 
so I stuck to my guns, and here is the result ! 
If you can imagine all the features the very 
reverse, you might possibly conjure up a 
portrait something like me. 
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A FREAK. 





I was so delighted by the artist’s having 
given me some hair on the top of my head 
that I paid him double fee, especially as he 
had thrown in a beautiful, rouge-like com- 
plexion. 

I could hardly keep my countenance 
during the whole of this operation, as all 
the time I was in position I had to gaze 
upon a group of waxwork figures in the 
corner representing Stanley discovering 
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Emin Pasha. Emin was smoking a hookah 
with a» most perfect waxwork air of un- 
concern upon his otherwise inexpressive 
features, quite regardless of some snakes 
which were uncoiling and _ investing his 
fez. In a cavern some pigmies were sup- 
posed to be eating human beings. All 
this was most realistic and awe-inspiring, 
and fully typical of the Dime Museum of 
America. 
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House Under the 


Sea. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WE LOOK OUT FOR THE “SOUTHERN CROSS.” 
HE wind blew a hurricane all 
that night, and was still a full 
gale when dawn broke. To 
say that no man among us 
slept is to put down a very 
obvious thing. The roaring 
of the breakers on the reefs below us, the 
showers of stones which the heights rained 
down, the dreadful noises like wild human 
voices in the hills, drove sleep far from any 
man’s eyes. And more than that, there was 
the ship to think of. What had become of 
the ship? Where did she lie? When 
should we see her again? Aye, how often 
we asked each other that question when the 
blast thundered and the lightning seemed 
to open the very heavens, and the spindrift 
was blown clean over the heights to fall like 
a salt spray upon our faces. Was it well 
with the ship or ill? Mister Jacob we knew 
to be a good seaman, none better. With 
him the decision lay to run for the open 
water or to risk everything for our sakes. 
If he made up his mind that the safety of 
the Southern Cross demanded sea-room he 
would take it, and let to-morrow look after 
itself. But I was anxious, none the less ; 
for, if the ship were gone, “God help us on 
Ken’s Island,” I said. 

Now, the old Frenchman was the first to 
be moving when the day came, and no 
sooner did all the higher peaks show us a 
glimmer of the dawn-light—very beautiful 
and awesome to look upon—than he set up 
the ladder and began to show us the way to 
the mountain-top. 

“You make signal ; you fetch ship. Sailor- 
men go down where landman afraid. Little 
boat come in; shipmate go out. Old Clair- 
de-Lune he know. Ah, messieurs, the wind 
is very dreadful to-day—what you call 
harriken. Other day, all quite easy plan— 
but this day not so, great water, all white— 
no go, no man.” 

It was queer talk, and we might have 
laughed at him if we’d have forgotten that he 
saved our lives last night and was wait- 
ing to save them again this morning. But 
you don’t laugh at a friend, talk as he may, 
and for that matter we were all too excited to 
think of any such thing, and we made haste 
to scramble up out of the pit and to follow him 
to the heights where the truth should be 


known—the best of it or the worst, For the 
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path or its dangerous places we cared nothing 
now. The rocks, upstanding all about us, 
shut in the view as some great basin cut in 
the mountain’s heart. You could see the 
black sky above and the bottomless chasms 
below—but of the water nothing. Imagine, 
then, how we raced for the summit: now 
up on our feet, now on all-fours like dogs ; 
now calling, man to man, to hasten; now 
saying that haste wouldn’t help us. And no 
wonder—no wonder our hearts beat high 
and our hands were unsteady, for beyond the 
basin we should find the sea, and the view 
might show us life or death. 

Old Clair-de-Lune was the first to be up, 
but I was close upon his heels, and Dolly 
Venn not far behind me. Who spoke the 
first word I don’t rightly recollect ; but I 
hadn’t been on the heights more than ten 
seconds when I knew why it was spoken, 
and what the true meaning of it might be. 

The ship was gone ! 

All the eyes in the wide world could not 
have found her on that angry sea below us, 
or anywhere on the black and looming 
horizon beyond. The night had taken her. 
The ship was gone. Hope as we might, 
speak up as we might, tell each other this 
story or tell each other that—the one sure 
fact remained that the Southern Cross had 
steamed away from Ken’s Island and left us 
to our fates. 

“ He'll be running for sea-room, and come 
in when the gale falls,” said Peter Bligh, 
when we had stood all together a little while, 
as crestfallen a lot as the Pacific Ocean could 
show that day; “trust Mister Jacob to be 
cautious—he’s a Scotchman, and would think 
first of the ship. A precious lot of good his 
wages would do him if the ship were down 
in sixty fathoms and he inside her !” 

“That’s true,” cried Dolly Venn, “though 
your poor old father didn’t say it, Mister 
Bligh. The ship’s gone, but she’ll come back 


again.” And then to me he said, very 
earnestly, “Oh, she must come back, 
captain.” 


“ Aye, lad,” said I, “let her ride out the 
gale, and she'll put back right enough. 
Mister Jacob isn’t the one to desert friends. 
He'll have learned from Harry Doe how it 
stands with us, and he'll just say, ‘’Bout ship’; 
that’s what Mr. Jacob will say. I’ve no fear 
of it at all. I’m only wondering what sort of 
shore-play is to keep us amused until we 
sight the ship again,” 
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Well, they looked doleful enough; but 
not a man among them complained. ’Tis 
that way with seamen all the world over. 
Put them face to face with death and some 
will laugh, and some will curse, and some 
talk nonsense ; 
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“The ship’s gone, sure enough,” said he; 
“but that’s more than you can say for my 
appetite! Bear or dog, I’m not particular, 
captain; but a good steak of something 
would come handy, and the sooner the better. 

*T were enough 





but never a 
man wears his 
heart upon his 
sleeve or tells 
you that he’s 
afraid. And so 
it was that 
morning. They 
understood, I 
do believe, as 
well as I did, 
what the con- 
sequences of 
the gale might 
be. They were 
no fools, to 
imagine that a 
man could get 
from Ken’s 
Island to San 
Francisco in 
any cockle- 
shell the beach 
might show 
him. But none 
of them talked about it ; 

none charged me with it; 

they just put their hands 

in their pockets like brave 
fellows who had made up their 
minds already to a very bad job; 
and be sure I was not the one to 
give a different turn to it. The 
ship had gone; the Lord only 
knew when she would come back 
again. It was not for me to be 
crying like a child for that which neither I 
nor any man could make good. 

“Well,” said I, “the ship’s gone, sure 
enough, and hard words won’t bring her 
back again. What Mister Jacob can do for 
his friends, that, I know, will be done. We 
must leave it to him and look after ourselves 
so far as this place isconcerned. You won't 
forget that the crew downstairs will be 
ready enough to ask after our health and 
spirits if we give them a look in, and my 
word is for lying-to here until night comes or 
the ship is sighted. It must be a matter of 
hours, anyway. The gale’s abating ; a lands- 
man would know as much as that.” 

They said, “Aye, aye,” to it, and Peter 
Bligh put in a word of his humour, 





“WE RACED FOR THE SUMMIT,” 


to bring tears 
to a man’s eyes 
to think of all 
the good grub 
that’s gone 
aboard with 
Harry Doe. 
Aye, ’tis a won- 
derful thing is 
hunger, and the 
gift of the Lord 
along with 
good roast beef 
and pork sau- 
sages. Maybe 
you find your- 
self a bit peck- 
ish, captain ?” 

I answered 
“ Yes,” though 
that was far 
from the 
truth, for what 
with watching 
through the 
night and 
thinking about 
the ship and 
little Ruth Bel- 
lenden’s loneli- 
ness in this 
place of mys- 
tery, and far 
worse than 
mystery, I'd 
forgotten all 
about meal times, and never once had asked 
myself where breakfast was to come from. 
But now the long faces of my shipmates 
brought me to a remembrance of it, and 
when little Dolly Venn cried, “Oh, 
captain, I am so hungry!” I began to 
realize what a parlous plight we were in and 
what a roundabout road we must tread to 
get out of it. Luckily for us, the old French- 
man, who had stood all this time like a statue 
gazing out over the desolate sea, now bobbed 
up again, good Samaritan that he was, and 
catching Master Dolly’s complaint, he spoke 
of breakfast on his own account. 

“Ah! you hungry, you thirst, messieurs ; 
sailor-man always like that. Your ship gone? 
Never mind, he shall come back again, to 
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day, to-morrow, one, two, three day—pray 
God it be not longer, shipmate, pray God !” 

I thought him a fine, picturesque old figure, 
standing there on the headland with his long 
hair streaming in the wind like a woman’s, 
and his brawny arms outstretched as though 
he would call the ship back to us from 
the lonely ocean. ‘Truth to tell, the place 
was one to fill any man with awe. Far 
as the eye could see the great waste 
was white with the foam of its breaking 
seas ; the headland itself stood up-a thousand 
feet like some mighty fortress commanding 
all the deep. Far below us were the green 
valleys of the island, the woods we had raced 
through last night ; pastures with little white 
houses dotted about on them ; the bungalow 
itself wherein Ruth Bellenden lived. No 
picture from the gallery of a high tower could 
have been more beautiful than that strange 
land with the wild reefs lying about it and 
the rollers cascading over them, and the 
black glens above which we stood, and the 
great circle of the water like some measure- 
less basin which the whole earth bounded. 
I did not wonder that old Clair-de-Lune was 
silent when he looked down upon a scene so 
grand. It seemed a crime to speak of food 


and drink in such a place ; and yet it was of 
these that Peter Bligh must go on talking. 
“We'll do the prayin’, shipmate, if you’ll 
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do the cookin’,” cried he, hopefully ; “as for 
that — you speak like a wise man. ’Tis 
wonderful easy to pray on a full stomach! 
There isn’t a hunger or a thirst this side of 
Frisco which I would not pray out of this 
same island if you’ll be pleased to bring ’em 
along. Weigh anchor, my man,” says he, 
“and we'll pipe down to dinner.” 

Well, the old man laughed at his manner 
of putting it, and, without further ado, we all 
went down to the bird’s nest in the hollow, 
and there we lighted a fire in the shelter of 
the pit, and old Clair-de-Lune going away in 
search of rations, he returned presently with 
victuals enough to feed a missionary, and, 
more than that, as pretty a trio to serve them 
as any seaman could hope for. For what 
should happen but that the three young 
girls we’d seen yesterday in the woods came 
romping up the hill together; and one 
bringing a great can for the coffee, and 
another a basket of luscious fruit, and a third 
some new-made bread and biscuit, they 
ran down the ladder to us and began to talk 
in their pretty language, and now and then 
in English which did not need much under- 
standing. 

*T am Rosamunda,” says one, 
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And the second, she says :-— 

“T am Sylvia—Sylvia—Sylvia.” 

And the third, she chimes in with: 

“T am Celestine, and I have brought you 
bread.” 

And they all stood together, shy and 
natural, looking now at one, now at another 
of us; but most often, I thought, at little 
Dolly Venn, who had a way of making them 
understand which an older man might have 
envied. 

“And wonderful pretty names, too, young 
ladies, though a seaman doesn’t often hear 
the likes of ’em,” cries Peter Bligh, gallant 
enough, as all Irishmen are. “ They're all 
Pollies in our parts, and it do come easier 
to the tongue and more convenient if you 
know many of ’em. Whereby did you 
hitch up names like those?” asks he; 
“which, askin’ your pardon, seem to me to 
be took out of a picture-book.” 

They giggled at this; but old Clair-de- 
Lune, who was mighty proud of them, and 
justly, answered Peter Bligh as though the 
question were serious. 

“Monsieur, in my own country I am 
artiste; I play the drama, the comedy, the 
tragedy. Clair-de-Lune they call me at the 
theatre. To the daughters of my master I 
give the artiste’s name—why not? Better 
the good name than the bad name! It 
was long year ago, shipmate ; the Belle Lie 
was wrecked on these reef; the waifre is 
drowned, but I and the young ladies are 
save. We come, we go, none interfere. The 
Governor is angry, we hide in the hill; the 
Governor laugh, we go down to the valley. 
When the sleep-time comes we go to the 
house under the sea: you shall find hima 
dangerous time, but we hide far down. 
None frighten Claire-de-Lune ; they frighten 
of him. He become the father according to 
his best.” 

It was touching, I must say, to hear this 
old man’s broken story; and prettier still to 
see the affectionate eyes with which these 
little girls watched every movement of one to 
whom, I am sure, they were beholden for all 
that they got out of Ken’s Island. For the 
rest, the tale was plain enough. The father 
had been wrecked and drowned on the 
sword-fish reef; the servant had saved the 
children and himself from the ship, and his 
own natural cleverness had done the rest. 
No one interfered with him, he said; and 
this was true. I verily believe that the 
demons in the valley below believed that he 
and the children with him were nothing more 
or less than spirits, 
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I say his story was plain, and yet there was 
something in it which was Greek to me. He 
had named a house under the sea, and what 
that meant, or how any man could build such 
a house, lay beyond my understanding. I 
should have asked a question about it there 


and then, and have sought light on the 
matter if it hadn’t have been that the food 
was already cooked, and, the others being 
mighty anxious, we sat down to steaming 
coffee and broiled kid’s flesh and good 
bread and sweet fruit, and I was very willing 
to keep my curiosity. Once, it is true, the 
young girl who called herself “ Rosamunda ” 
came and sat by my side and wished to talk 
to me ; but, prettily as she spoke our tongue, 
her measure of it was limited, and we did 
not get very far, in spite of good intentions. 

“Do you like the island, do you like living 
here ?” I asked her. 

She answered me with a doubting shake of 
her pretty head. 

“Tn the sun-months, yes, I like it; but 
not in the sleep-time. You will go away 
before the sleep-time, monsieur ? ” 


“ Really, young lady,” 
said I, “it seems to me 
that it depends upon Mister 
Jacob and the ship. But, 
supposing I cannot go away 
—what then? How does 
the sleep-time concern me?” 

“You must not stay,” she 
said, quickly ; “for us it is 
different ; we—we live in 
the house under the sea, 
but no stranger may live 
there—the Governor would 
not permit it. On the island 
all things sleep. If you do 
not go to the house under 
the sea—-ah, monsieur, but 
you will sail away, you will 
sail in your ship.” 

She put it very childishly, 
the samecock-and-bull story 
that the old Frenchman had 
been at last night. What to 
make of it I knew no more 
than the dead. Here we 
seemed to be on as fair an 
island as the whole Pacific 
might show you; and yet 
these odd folk could talk of 
sun-months and sleep-time, 
and other stuff which might 
have been written in a fairy- 
book. Do you wonder that 
I laughed at them and 
treated it as any sane man, 
not given to fables, would have done ? 

“Sleep-time or sun-time, I'll be away before 
then, please God, mademoiselle,” said I; 
“do not fear for Jasper Begg, who was 
always fond of his bed and won’t grumble 
overmuch, be it sleep or waking. For the 
rest, we'll take our chance, as others must do 
here, I fancy. Madame Czerny, for instance 

do you know Madame Czerny, young 
lady ?” 

She nodded her head and said that she 
did. 

“Yes, yes, we know Madame Czerny ; she 
is the Governor’s wife. I think she is un- 
happy, Monsieur Captain. In the sun- 
months I see her, but in the sleep-time she 
lives in the house under the Sea, and no one 
knows. You are her friend, perhaps; you 
would know that she is unhappy ?” 

I knew it well enough; but I wished to 
lead this little talker on, and so I said I did 
not. 

“ Unhappy, young lady! Why should she 
be unhappy ?” 
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I asked it naturally, as though I was very 
surprised ; but you could not deceive Mlle. 
Rosamunda. A more artful little witch 
never played at fairies in a wood. 

“If she is not unhappy, why have you 
come here, Monsieur Captain? You come 
to help her—oh, I know! And you say that 
you do not.” 

“ Perhaps so, young lady; perhaps I do— 
that I will tell you by-and-by. But I am 
curious about the Governor. What sort of a 
man is he, and where does he happen to be 
at this particular moment? I’m sure you could 
say something nice about him if you tried.” 

She looked at me with her big, questioning 
eyes, as though the question were but half 
understood. Presently she said :— 

“You laugh at me. Monsieur Czerny has 
gone away to the world. Of course he would 
go. He has gone in the ship. What shall I 
tell you about him? That he is kind, cruel ; 
that we love him, hate him? Everyone 
knows that; everyone has told you. He is 
the Governor, and we are his people who 
must obey. When he comes back he will 
ask you to obey him too, and you must say 
That will be at the sleep-time : eight, 
nine, ten days. But why do you ask, Monsieur 
Captain? Has not Madame Czerny said it 
because you are her friend? I know that you 
teaze me. Sailors love to teaze little girls, 
and you are no better than the other ones.” 

She cast down her eyes at this, and looked 
for all the world the taking little coquette 
that she was. Her odd speech told me 
something, enough at least to put a hundred 
questions into my head and as many useless 
answers. The Governor was away. The 
island alternately hated and feared him. 
The sleep-time, whatever it was, might be 
looked for in ten days’ time. We must be 
away and on board the ship by then or 
something dreadful would happen to us. 
Ruth Bellenden’s unhappiness was known 
even to these little girls, and they surmised, 
as the others had surmised, that we were on 
shore to help her. For the rest, the men on 
Ken’s Island, I imagined, would hunt us 
night and day until we were taken. Nor 
was I mistaken in that. We'd scarcely 
finished our meal when there was the sound 
of a gun-shot far down in the valley, and, old 
Clair-de-Lune jumping up at the report, we 
were all on our feet in an instant to speak of 
the danger. 

“Halloa, pop-guns,” cries Peter Bligh, in 
his Irish way; “what for now would any 
man be firing pop-guns at this time of the 
morning ?” 


‘yes.’ 
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“It’s to ask after your health, Peter,” said 
I, when we'd listened awhile; “what else 
should a man be firing after, unless he takes 
you for a rabbit? Will you run down and 
thank him kindly?” 

He hitched up his breeches and pulled 
out his briar-pipe. 

“If this is track-running, take down my 
number. I’m through with it, gentlemen, 
being not so young as I was.” 

A gun-shot, fired out at sea, cut short his 
talk. Old Clair-de-Lune, nipping up the 
ladder, bade us follow him, while to the girls 
he cried, “ Adles-vous en/” All our quiet 
talk and content were gone in an instant. I 
never answered little Dolly Venn when he 
asked me, “Do you think there’s danger, 
sir?” but, running up the hill after the 
Frenchman, I helped him to carry the ladder 
we'd dragged out of the pit, for I knew he’d 
need of it. 

“What is it, Clair-de-Lune? Why are 
they firing ?” I asked him, as he ran. 

“Governor home,” was his answer— 
“*Governor home. 


Great danger, capifaine.” 


CHAPTER X. 

WE ARE SURELY CAGED ON KEN’S ISLAND. 
WE ran up the hill, I say, as men who raced 
for their lives. The little girls, snatching up 
their bags and baskets, exchanged a quick 
word with Clair-de-Lune and then hurried 
off towards the bungalow. Our own path 
lay over difficult rocks and steep slopes and 
chasms fearful to see. Of these our leader 
made nothing, and we went on, up and up, 
until at last the road carried us right round 
the highest peak, on whose very walls we 
walked like chamois on a mountain crag. 
It was here, on a narrow ledge high above 
the sea, that the Frenchman stopped for the 
first time. 

“‘Shipmates,” said he, when he had got 
his breath, “journey done, all finish, you 
safe here, you rest. I go down to see 
Governor ; but come back again, come back 
again, messieurs, with bread and meat.” 

Well, I don’t think one of us had the voice 
to answer him. The place itself—the ledge 
above the sea and the little low, cramped 
cave behind it—occupied all our thoughts. 
Here, in truth, a man might lie safely enough 
—yet in what a situation. The very door of 
the house opened upon an abyss a thousand 
feet above the rocks below. We had the sea 
before our eyes, the sea beneath us, the sea 
for our distant horizon. Day and night the 
breakers thundered on the sword-fish reef ; 
the wind moaned in the mighty eaves of 
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“SHE LOOKED AT ME WITH HER BIG, QUESTIONING EYES.” 


those tremendous crags. We were like men 
placed suddenly on a steeple’s side and left 
there to live or fall, as fortune went. 

I tell you this, plain and straightforwardly, 
because five days passed on that awful ledge, 
and, except for one day, there is nothing but 
a seaman’s talk of question and answer and 
idle hope to set down on these pages. If 
every hour of the day found one of us with 
eyes which yearned for our lost ship, with 
hearts grown heavy in waiting and disappoint- 
ment—that was his affair, and of no concern 
to others. Be sure we didn’t confess, one to 
the other, the thought in our heads or the 
future we must live through. We had come 
to Ken’s Island to help little Ruth Bellen- 
den, and this fearful plight was the result 
of it—ship gone, the island full of demons that 
would have cut our throats for nothing and 


thought themselves 
well paid—no 
knowledge, not the 
smallest, of any way 
of escape—food 
short and likely to 
be shorter. Friends 
we had, true friends. 
Night and morning 
Clair-de-Lune and 
the little girls found 
their way up to us 
with bread and meat 
and the news that 
was passing. It was 
on the fifth day that 
they came no more, 
and I, at least, knew 
that they would 
never come again 

“Lads.” I said, 
“one of two things 
has happened. 
Either they’ve been 
watched and _fol- 
lowed, or the time 
of which they made 
mention has come. 
I trust the old 
Frenchman as I 
would trust my own 
brother. He knows 
how it will fare with 
four men left on a 
lonely rock without 
food or drink. If 
he doesn’t come 
up here to-day, it’s 
because he daren’t 
come or because 
he’s ordered elsewhere.” 

They turned it over in their minds, and 
Dolly Venn spoke next. 

“Last night in my watch I heard a bell 
ringing, sir. At first I thought it was fancy 
—the sea beating on the rocks or the wind 
moaning in the hills; but I got the ladder 
and went down the hill, and then I heard it 
distinctly, and saw lights burning brightly on 
the reef far out to the north. There were 
boats passing, I’m sure, and what was so 
wonderful that I didn’t like to speak about it, 
the whole of the sea about the reef shone 
yellow as though a great lantern were burning 
far down below its heart. I could make out 
the figures of men walking on the rocks, and 
when the moon shone the figures disappeared 
as though they went straight down into the 
solid rock, You may not believe it, captain, 
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but I’m quite sure of what I say, and if Claur- 
de-Lune does not come to-night, I ask you to 
go down the hillside with me and to see for 
yourself.” 

Now, the lad spoke in a kind of wonder- 
dream, and knowing how far from his true 
nature such a thing was, it did not surprise 
me that the others listened to him with that 
ready ear which seamen are quick to lend to 
any fairy tale. Superstitious they were, or 
sailors they never would have been; and 
here was the very stuff to set them all ears, 
like children about a bogey. Nor will I deny 
that Dolly Venn’s tale was marvellous enough 
to make a fable. Had it been told to me 
under any other circumstances, my reply 
would have been: “ Dolly, my lad, since 
when have you taken to  sleep-walking ?” 
But I said nothing of the kind, for I had that 
in my pocket which told me it was true; and 
what I knew I deemed it mght that the others 
should know also. 

“When a man sees something which strikes 
him as extraordinary,” said I, “ he must first 
ask himself if it is Nature or otherwise. There 
are lots of things in this world beyond our 
experience, but true for all that. Ken’s 
Island may be rated as one of them. The 
old Frenchman speaks of a sleep-time and a 
sun-time. Lads, I do believe he tells the 
truth. If you ask me why—well, the why is 
here, in these papers Ruth Bellenden gave 
me five days ago.” 

I took the packet from my pocket and 
turned the pages of them again as I had 
turned them—aye, fifty times—in the days 
which had passed. Thumbed and dirty as 
they were (for a seaman’s pocket isn’t lined 
with silk); thumbed and dirty, I say, and 
crumpled out of shape, they were the first 
bit of Ruth Bellenden’s writing that ever I 
called my own, and precious to me beyond 
any book. 

“Yes,” I went on, “this is the story of 
Ken’s Island, and Ruth Bellenden wrote it. 
Ten months almost from this day she landed 
here. What has passed between Edmond 
Czerny and her in that time God alone 
knows! She isn’t one to make complaint, 
be sure of it. She has suffered much, as a 
good woman always must suffer when she is 
linked to a bad man. If these papers do 
not say so plainly, they say it by implication. 
And, concerning that, I’ll ask you a question. 
What is Edmond Czerny here for? The 
answer's in a word. He is here for the 
money he gets out of the wreckage of ships !” 

It was no great surprise to them, I venture, 
though surprise I meant it to be. They had 
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guessed something the night we came ashore, 
and seamen aren’t as stupid as some take 
them for. Nevertheless, they pricked up 
their ears at my words, and Peter Bligh, 
filling his pipe, slowly, said, after a bit :-— 

“Yes, it wouldn’t be for parlour games, 
captain !” 

The others were too curious to put in their 
word, and so I went on: 

“ He’s here for wreckage and the money it 
brings him. ll leave it to you to say what’s 
done to those that sailed the ships. There 
are words in this paper which make a man’s 
blood run cold. If they are to be repeated, 
they shall be spoken where Edmond Czerny 
can hear them, and those that judge him. 
What we are concerned about at this moment 
is Ken’s Island and its story. You've heard 
the old Frenchman, Clair-de-Lune, speak of 
sleep-time and sun-time. As God is in 
heaven, he spoke the truth ! ” 

They none of them answered me. Down 
below us the sea shimmered in the morning 
light. We sat ona ledge a thousand feet 
above it, and, save for the lapping waves on 
the reef, not a sound of life, not even a 
bird on the wing, came nigh us. You could 
have heard a pin drop when I went on. 

““Sleep-time and sun-time, is it fable or 


truth? Ruth Bellenden says it’s truth. T’ll 
read you her words——” 
Peter Bligh said, “Ah,” and struck a 


match. Seth Barker, the carpenter, sat for 
all the world like a child, with his great 
mouth wide open and his eyes full of 
wonder. Dolly Venn was curled up at my 
feet like a dog. I opened the papers and 
began to read to them :— 

“On the 14th of August, three weeks 
after the ship brought us to Ken’s Island, 
I was awakened at four o’clock in the 
morning by an alarm-bell ringing somewhere 
in the island. The old servant, she whom 
they called ‘Mother Meg,’ came into my 
room in great haste to tell me to get up. 
When I was dressed my husband entered 
and laughingly said that we must go on board 
the yacht at once. I was perplexed and a 
little cross about it ; but when we were rowed 
out to the ship I found that all the white 
people were leaving the island in boats and 
being rowed to those rocks which lie upon 
the northward side. Edmond tells me that 
there are dangerous seasons in this beautiful 
place, when the whole island is unfit for 
human habitation and all must leave it, some- 
times for a week, sometimes for a month.” 

I put the paper down and turned another 
page of it. 
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“| OPENED THE PAPERS AND BEGAN TO READ.” 


“That, you see,” said I, “is written on 
the 14th of August, before she knew the 
true story or what the dangerous time might 
mean. Passing on, I find another entry on 
September 21st, and that makes it clearer :— 

“There is here a wonderful place they 
call ‘The House Under the Sea.’ It is 
built for those who cannot escape the sleep- 
time otherwise. 1am to go there when my 
husband sails for Europe. I have asked to 
accompany him and am refused. There are 
less delicate ways of reminding a woman that 
she has lost her liberty. 

“November 13th.—I have again asked 
Edmond to permit me to accompany him to 
London. He answers that he has his reasons. 
There is a way of speaking to a woman she 
can never forget. My husband spoke in that 
way this morning. 

“December r2th.—I know 
secret, and he knows that [ know it! 


Edmond’s 
Shall 
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I tell it to the winds and 
the waves? Who else will 
listen? Let me ask of 
myself courage. I can 
neither think nor act to 
night. 

“December 25th. 
Christmas Day! I am 
alone. A year ago—but 
what shall it profit to r 
member a year ago? | 
am in a prison-house be- 
neath the sea, and the 
waves beat against my 
windows with their moan- 
ing cry, ‘Never, never 
again—never again!’ At 
night, when the tide has 
fallen, I open my window 
and send a message to the 
sea. Will any hear it? | 
dare not hope. 

“January rst.—My 
husband has_ returned 
from his cruise. He is to 
go to Europe to see after 
my affairs. Will he tell 
them, I wonder, _ that 

Ruth Bellenden is dead ? 


“January 8th.—The sleep-time has 


now lasted for nine weeks. ‘They tell 
me that vapours rise up from the land and lie 
above it like a cloud. Some think they 
come from the great poppies which grow in 
the marshy fields of the lowlands ; others say 
from the dark pools in the gorges of the hills. 
However it may be, those that remain on the 
island fall into a trance while the vapour is 
there. <A strange thing! Some never wake 
from it ; some lose their senses ; the negroes 
alone seem able to live through it. The 
vapours arise quite suddenly ; we ring the 
alarm-bell to send the people to the ships. 

“January r5th.— We returned to the 
island to-day. How blind and selfish some 
people are! I do believe that Aunt Rachel 
is content to live on this dreadful place. She 
is infatuated with Edmond. ‘I am anchored 
securely in a home,’ she says. ‘The house 
under the sea is a young man’s romantic 
fancy.’ The rest is meaningless to her—a 
man’s whim. ‘I cannot dissipate my for- 
tune on Ken’s Island.’ Aunt Rachel was 
always a miser. 

“February 2nd.—This morning Edmond 
came to me for that which he calls ‘an 
understanding.’ His affection distresses me. 
Oh, it might all be so different if I would 
but say ‘yes.’ And what prevents me—the 
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voices I have heard on the reef; or is it 
because | know—I know ? 

“February 9th.—I am on the island again 
and the sun is shining. What I have suffered 
none shall ever know. I prefer Edmond 
Czerny’s anger to his love. We understand 
each other now. 

“February 21st.—My message to the sea 
remains unanswered. Will it be for ever? 

“ March 3rd.—If Jasper Begg should come 
to me, how would they receive him? How 
could he help me? I do not know—and yet 
my woman’s heart says ‘Come !?’ 

‘“‘ April 4th.—There has been a short re- 
currence of the sleep-time. A ship struck 
upon the reef, and the crew rowed ashore to 
the island. I saw them last night in the 
moonlight, from my windows. They fell one 
by one at the border of the wood and slept. 
You could-count their bodies in the clear 
white light. I tried to shut the sight from 
my eyes, but it followed me to my bedroom ! 

“May 3rd.—I whispered my message to 
the sea again, but am alone—God knows 


'» 


how much alone ! 


I folded up the papers and looked at the 
Peter Bligh’s pipe had gone out and 
lay idle in his hand. Dolly Venn was still 
curled at my feet. Seth Barker I do not 
believe had budged an inch the whole time I 
was reading. The story gripped them like a 
vice—and who shall wonder at that? For, 
mark you, it might yet be our story. 

“Peter,” said I, “you have heard what 
Madame Czerny says, and you know now as 
much as I do. I am waiting for you. 
notion.” 

He picked up his pipe and began to fill it 
again. 

“ Captain,” says he, “ what notions can I 
have which wouldn’t be in any sane head ? 
This island’s a death-trap, and the sooner 
we're off it the better for our healths. 
What’s happened to the ship, the Lord only 
knows! At a guess I would say that an 
accident’s overtook her. Why should a man 
leave his shipmates if it isn’t by an accident ? 
Mister Jacob is not the one to go psalm- 
singing when he knows we're short of 
victuals and cooped up here like rats in a 
trap! Not he, as I’m a living man! Then 
an accident’s overtook him ; he doesn’t come, 
because he can’t come, which, as my old 
father used to say, was the best of reasons. 
Putting two and two together, I should speak 
for sailing away without him, which is plain 
reason anyway.” 

“We walking on the sea, the likes of 

Vol. xxiii.—25, 


others. 
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which the parson talks about?” chimed in 
Seth Barker. 

“If you haven’t got a boat,” says Dolly 
Venn, “I don’t see how you are to make one 
out of seaweed! Perhaps Mister Jacob will 
come back to-morrow.” 

“ And perhaps we sha’n’t be hungry before 
that same time !” added Peter Bligh ; “aye, 
that’s it, captain, where’s the dinner to come 
from ?” 

I thought upon it a minute, and then I 
said to them :— 

“If Dolly Venn heard a bell ringing last 
night that’s the danger-bell of which Miss 
Ruth speaks. We cannot go down to the 
island, for doesn’t she say it’s death to be 
caught there? We cannot stop up here or 
we shall die of hunger. If there’s a man 
among you that can point to a middle course, 
I shall be glad to hear him. We have got to 
do something, lads, that’s sure !” 

They stared at me wonderingly ; none of 
them could answer it. We were between the 
devil and the deep sea, and in our hearts I 
think we began to say that if the ship did not 
come before many hours had passed, four of 
her crew, at least, would cease to care whether 
she came or stopped. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LIGHTS UNDER THE SEA. 

THE day fell powerfully hot, with scarce a 
breath of wind and a Pacific sun beating 
fiercely on the barren rocks. What shelter 
was to be had we got in the low cave behind 
the platform; but our eyes were rarely 
turned away from the sea, and many a time 
we asked each other what kept Clair-de-Lune 
or why the ship was missing. ‘That the old 
man had some good reason I made certain 
from the beginning; but the ship was a 
greater matter. Either she was powerless 
to help us or Mister Jacob had mistaken 
his orders. I knew not what to think. 
It was enough to be trapped there on that bit 
of a rock and to tell each other that, sleep- 
time or sun-time, we should be dead men if 
no help came to us. 

“ Belike the Frenchman’s took with the 
fog and is doing a bit of a doze on his own 
account,” said Peter Bligh, gloomily, toward 
three bells in the afternoon watch—and little 
enough that wasn’t gloomy he’d spoken that 
day. “Well, sleep won’t fill my canteen 
anyway! I could manage a rump-steak, 
thank you, captain, and not particular about 
the onions !” 

They laughed at his notion of it, and Seth 
Barker sympathetically pegged his belt up 
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one. I was more sorry for little Dolly Venn 
than any of them, though his pluck was 
wonderful to see. 

“Are you hungry, Dolly, lad?” I asked 
him, by-and-by. Foolish question that 
it was, he answered me with a boy’s bright 
laugh and something which could make light 
of it: 

“It’s good for the constitution to fast, sir,” 
he said, bravely ; “ our curate used to tell us 
so when I went to church. We shall all be 
saints—and Mr. Peter will have a halo if 
this goes on long enough !” 

Now, Peter Bligh didn’t take to that notion 
at all, and he called out, savagely : 

“To blazes with your halos! Is it 
Christianity to rob an honest man of his 
victuals ? Give me a round of top-side and 
leave me out of the stained-glass window ! 
I’m not taking any, lad—-my features isn’t 
regular, as my poor——” 

“Peter, Peter,” said I, bringing him to, 
“so it’s top-side to-day? It was duck and 


green peas yesterday, Peter ; but it won't be 
that to-night, not by a long way !” 

“If we sit on this rock long enough,” 
chimed in Seth Barker, who was over-patient 
for his size, “ some on us will be done like a 
[ wouldn’t make any complaint, 


rasher. 
captain; but I take leave to say it isn’t 
wisdom.” 

I had meant to say as much myself, but 
Peter Bligh was in before me, and so I let 
him speak. 

“Fog or no fog,” cries he, “I’m for the 
shore presently, and that’s sure and certain. It 
ain’t no handsome vulture that I’m going 
to feed anyway! I don’t doubt that you'll 
come with me, captain. Why, you could 
play ‘God save the King’ on me and hear 
every note! I’m a toonful drum, that’s what 
I am——’ 

“Be what you like, but don’t ask us to 
dance to your music,” said I, perhaps a little 
nettled ; “as for going down, of course we 
shall, Peter. Do you suppose I’m the one to 
die up here like a rat inatrap? Not so, I 
do assure you. Give me twilight and a clear 
read, and I'll show you the way quick 
enough !” 

I could see that they were pleased, and 
Dolly Venn spoke up for them. 

“You won't go alone, sir ?” asked he. 

“Indeed, and I shall, Dolly, and come 
back the same way. Don’t you fear for me, 
my lad,” said 1; “I’ve been in a fog before 
in my life, and out of it, too, though I never 
loved them overmuch. If there’s danger 
down below, one man has eyes enough to 
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see it. It would be a mortal waste and pity 
that four should pay what one can give. But 
I won’t forget that you are hungry, and if 
there’s roast duck about, Peter Bligh shall 
have a wing, I promise him.” 

Well, they all sat up at this; and Peter 
Bligh, very solemnly crossing his fingers 
after the Italian fashion, swore, as seamen 
will, that we’d all go together,-good luck or 
bad, the devil or the deep sea. Seth Barker 
was no less determined upon it ; and as for 
Dolly Venn, I believe he’d have cried like a 
child if he’d been left behind. In the end I 
gave way to them, and it was agreed that we 
should all set out together, for better or 
worse, when the right time came. 

“Your way, lads, not mine,” said I; and 
pleased, too, at their affection. “As you wish 
it, so shall it be; and that being agreed 
upon I'll trouble Peter Bligh for his tobacco, 
for mine’s low. We'll dine this night, fog 
or no fog. *I'would want to be something 
sulphurous, I’m thinking, to put Peter off 
his grub. Aye, Peter, isn’t that so? What 
would you say now to an Irish stew with a 
bit of bacon in it, and a glass of whisky to 
wash it down? Would foys turn you back?” 

“No, nor Saint Patrick himself, with a 
shillelagh in bis hand. I’m mortal empty, 
captain ; and no man’s more willing to leave 
this same bird’s nest though he had all the 
sulphur out of Vesuvius on his diagram ! 
We'll go down at sunset, by your leave, and 
God send us safely back again !” 

The others echoed my “ Amen,” and for 
an hour or more we all sat dozing in the 
heat of the angry day. Once, I think toward 
seven bells of the watch, Dolly Venn pointed 
out the funnels of a steamer on the northern 
horizon ; but the loom of the smoke was 
soon lost, and from that time until six o’clock 
of the afternoon I do not think twenty words 
were to be heard on the rock. We were just 
waiting, waiting, like weary men who have a 
big work to do and are anxious to do it ; and 
no sooner had the sun gone down and a fresh 
breeze of night begun to blow than we 
jumped to our feet and told each other that 
the time had come. 

“Do you, Peter, take the ladder and let 
Seth Barker steady the end of it,” said I. 
“The road’s tricky enough, and precious 
little dinner you'll get at the bottom of a 
thousand-foot chasm ! If there’s men on the 
island, we shall know that soon enough. 
They cannot do more than murder us, and 
murder has merits when starvation’s set 
against it. Come on, my lads,” said I, “and 
keep a weather-eye open.” 
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This I said, and willingly they heard me; 
no gladder party ever went down a hillside 
than we four, whom hunger drove on and 
thirst made brave. Dangerous places, which 
we should have crossed with wary feet at any 
other time, now found us reckless and hasty. 

We bridged the chasms with the ladder, 
and slid down it as though it had been a 
rope. ‘The bird’s nest, where five days ago 
we'd first found shelter from the islanders, 
detained us now no longer than would suffice 
for thirsty men to bathe-their faces and their 
hands in the brook which gushed out from 
the hillside, and to drink a draught which 
they remembered to their dying day. Aye, 
refreshing it was, more than words can tell, 
and such strength it gave us that, if there 
had been a hundred men on the mountain 
path, I do believe our steps would still have 
been set for the bungalow. For we were 
ibout to learn the truth. Curiosity is a good 
wind, even when you're hungry. 

Now, there was a place on the headland, 
three hundred feet above the valley, per- 
haps, whereat the hill path turned and, 
for the first time, the island was plainly 
Here at this place we stopped 

began to spy out the 
which we had raced for 
our lives six days ago. The sun had but 
just set then, and, short as the twilight is 
in these parts, there was enough of it for us 
to make a good observation and to be sure of 


to be seen. 
all together and 
woods through 
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many things. What I think struck us all at 
the first was the absence of any fog such as 
we had heard about both from the Frenchman 
and Ruth Bellenden’s diary. A_ bluish 
vapour, it is true, appeared to steam up 
from the woods and to loom in _ hazy 
clouds above the lower marshland. But 
of fog in the proper sense there 
was not a trace; and although I began 
to find the air a little heavy to breathe, and 
a curious stupidness, for which I could 
not altogether account, troubled my head, 
nevertheless I made sure that the story of 
sleep-time was, in the main, a piece of non- 
sense and that we should soon prove it to be 
so. Nor were the others behind me in this. 

“It is no fog I see which would slow me 
down a knot!” said Peter Bligh, when the 
island came into view ; “to think that a man 
should go without his dinner for yon peat 
smoke! Surely, captain, they are simple in 
these parts and easy at the bogeys. "Twill 
be roast duck, after all—and, maybe, the 
sage thrown in!” 

This was all well said, but Dolly Venn, 
quicker with his eyes, remarked a stranger 
fact. 

“'There’s no one about, sir, that I can 
see,” said he, wisely, “and no lights in the 
houses either. I wonder where all the 
people are? It’s curious that we shouldn't 
see someone.” 

He put it as a kind of question; but 


— + 


“THEY'VE LIT UP THE SEA.” 
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before I could answer him Seth Barker 
chimed in with his deep voice, and pointed 
toward the distant reef: 

“IT hey’ve lit up the sea, that’s what they’ve 
done,” said he. 

“ By thunder, cries Peter 


they have!” 


Bligh, in his astonishment ; “and generous 
Saw anyone such a thing’ as 


about it, too. 
that ?” 

He indicated the distant reef, which 
seemed, as I bear witness, ablaze with lights. 
And not only the reef, mark you, but the sea 
about it, a cable’s length, it may be, to the 
north and the south, shone like a pool of fire, 
yellow and golden, and sometimes with a rare 
and beautiful green light when the darkness 
deepened. Such a spectacle I shall never 
see again if I sail a thousand ships! 
That luscious green of the rolling seas, the 
spindrift tossed in crystals of light, foam 
running on the rocks, but foam like the 
water of jewels, a dazzling radiance--aye, a 
very carpet of quivering gold. Of this had 
they made the northern channel. How it 
was done, what cleverness worked it, it 
needed greater brains than mine to say. I 
was for all the world like a man struck dumb 
with the beauty of something which pleases 
and awes him in the same breath. 

“Lights under the sea, and people living 
there! It’s enough to make a man doubt 
his senses,” said I. “And yet the thing’s 
true, lads: we’re sane men and waking; it 
isn’t a story-book. You can prove it for 
yourselves.” 

“ Aye, and men going in and out like lands- 
men to their houses,” cried Peter, almost 
breathless ; “it’s a fearsome sight, captain, a 
fearsome sight, upon my word.” 

The rest of us said nothing. We were 
just a little frightened group that stared 
open-mouthed upon a seeming miracle. If 
we regarded the things we saw with a sea- 
man’s reverence, let no one make complaint 
of that. The spectacle was one to awe any 
man; nor might. we forget that those who 
appeared to live below the sea lived there, 
as Ruth Bellenden had told us, because the 
island was a death-trap. We were in the trap 
and none to show us the road out. 

“ Peter,” said I, suddenly, for I wished to 
turn their thoughts away from it, “are you 
forgetting it’s dinner-time ? ” 

“T clean forgot, captain, by all that’s 
holy,” said he. 

“And not feeling very hungry, either,” 
exclaims Dolly Venn, who had begun to 
cough in the steaming vapour, which we 
laughed at. I was anxious about the lad 
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already, and it didn’t comfort me to hear 
Seth Barker breathing like an ox and telling 
me that it should be clearer in the valley. 

I said, * Yes, it might be,” and all together 
we began to march again. A sharp walk 
carried us from the hill path through the 
tangle of bushes into the woods where- 
from danger first had come to us. The 
night had set in by this time and a clear 
moon was showing in the sky. Rare and 
beautiful, I must say, that moonlight was, 
shimmering through the hazy blue vapour 
and coming down almost as a carpet of 
violet between the broad green leaves. No 
scene that I have witnessed upon the stage 
of a theatre was more pleasing to my eyes 
than that silent forest with its lawns of grass 
and its patches of wonderful, fantastic light, 
and its strange silence, and the loneliness of 
which it seemed to speak. So awesome was 
it that I do not wonder we went a consider- 
able way in silence. We were afraid, perhaps, 
to tell each other what we thought. When 
Peter Bligh cried out at last, we started at 
the sound of his voice as though a stranger 
hailed us. 

“ Yonder,” cried he, in a voice grown deep 
and husky; “yonder, captain, what do you 
make of that? Is it living men or dead, or 
do my eyes deceive me ?” 

I stopped short at his words and the others 
halted with me. We were in a deep glen by 
this time ; and all the surrounding woodland 
was shut from our sight. Great trees spread 
their branches like a canopy above us; the 
grass was soft and downy to the feet; the 
bewitching violet light gave unnatural yet 
wonderful colours to the flowery bushes about 
us. No fairy glen could have showed a heart 
more wonderful ; and yet, I say, we four 
stood on the borders of it, with white faces 
and blinking eyes, and thoughts which none 
would change even with his own brother. 

Why did we do it, you ask? Ah, I'll tell 
you why. 

There were three men sleeping in the glen, 
and the face of one was plainly to be seen. 
He lay upon his back, his hands clenched, 
his limbs stiff, his eyes wide open as though 
some fearsome apparition had come to him 
and was not to be passed by. Of the others, 
one had dropped face downward and lay 
huddled up at the tree’s foot ; but the third 
was in a natural attitude, and I do believe 
that he was dead. For a long time we stood 
there watching them—for he whose eyes were 
to be seen uttered every now and then a 
dismal cry in his sleep, and the second began 
to talk like a man in a delirium. Spanish he 
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“WE STOOD THERE WATCHING THEM.” 


spoke, and that is a tongue I do not under- 


stand. But the words told of agony if ever 
words did, and I turned away from the scene 
at last as a man who couldn’t bear to hear 
them. 

“They're sleeping,” said I, “and little 
good to wake them, if Miss Ruth speaks 
true. Come on, lads—the shore’s our road 
and short’s the time to get there.” 

Peter Bligh reeled dizzily in his walk and 
began to talk incoherently—a thing I had 
never heard him do before in all his life. 

“They’re sleeping,: aye, and what’s the 
waking to be? Is it the mad-house or the 
ground? She spoke of the mad-house, and, 
who'll deny, with reason? There was air for 
a man in the heights and no parlour plants. 
[ walked forty miles to Cardiff Fair and didn’t 
dance like this. ‘Take bread when you’ve no 
meat, and, by thunder, I’ll fill your glass§s.” 

Well, he gabbled on so, and not one ef us 
gave him a hearing. I had my arm linked in 
Dolly Venn’s, for he was weak and hysterical, 
and I feared he’d go under. Seth Barker, 
a strong man always, crashed through the 
underwood like an elephant stampeding. 


The woods, I said, could show us no more 
awesome sight then we had happed upon in 
the hollow ; but there I was wrong, for we 
hadn’t tracked a quarter of a mile when we 
stumbled suddenly upon the gardens of the 
bungalow, and there, lying all together, were 
five young girls I judged to be natives, for 
they had the shape of Pacific Islanders, 
and, seen in that strange light, were as 
handsome and taking as European women. 
Asleep they were, you couldn’t doubt it ; but, 
unlike the white men, they lay so still that 
they might have been dead, while nothing 
but their smiling faces told of life and breath- 
ing. They, at least, did not appear to suffer, 
and that was something for our consolation. 

“Took yonder, Dolly lad, and tell me 
what you see,” said I, though, truth to tell, 
every word spoken was like a knife through 
my chest ; “five young women sleeping as 
though they were in their own beds. Isn't 
that a sight to keep a man up? If they can go 
through with it, why not we—great men that 
have the sea’s good health in them? Bear 
up, my boy, we'll find a haven presently.” 

I didn’t believe it, that goes without saying, 
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nor, for that matter, did he. But wild horses 
wouldn’t have dragged the truth from him. 
He was always a rare plucky one, was little 
Dolly Venn, and he behaved as such that 
night. 

“ Better leave me, sir,” he said ; “ I’m dead 
weight in the boat. Do you go to the beach, 
and perhaps the ship will come back. -You’ve 
been very kind to me, Mister Begg, so kind, 
and now it’s ‘ good-bye,’ just ‘ good-bye’ and 
a long good-night.” 

“ Aye,” said I, “and a sharp appetite for 
breakfast in the morning. Did you ever 
hear that I was a bit of a strong man, Dolly? 
Well, you see, I can pick you up as though 
you were a feather, and now that I have got 
you into my arms I’m going to carry you— 
why, where do you 
think?—into 
Ruth Bellenden’s 
house, of course.” 

He said no- 

thing, but lay in 
my arms like a 
child. Peter Bligh 
had fallen head- 
long by the gate 
of the bungalow, 
and Seth Barker 
was about raving. 
I had trouble to 
make him under- 
stand my words; 
but he took them 
at last and did as 
I told him. 

“Open that 
door — with the 
bludgeon if you 
can’t do it other- 
wise. But open 
it, man, open it!” 

He drew him- 
self up erect and 
dealt a blow upon 
the door which 
might have 
brought down a 
factory chimney. 

I ran into the 
house with Dolly 
Venn in my 
arms, and as I 
ran I called to 
Barker, for God’s 
sake, to help 
Mister Bligh. 
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There would be no one in the house, 
I said, and nothing to be got by 
whispers. We ran a race with death, and 
for the moment had turned the corner before 
him. 

“Get Mister Bligh to the house and bar 
up the door after you. The fog will fill it in 
five minutes, and what then? Do you hear 
me, Seth Barker—do you hear me ?” 

I asked the question plainly enough ; but 
it was not Seth Barker who replied to it. 
You shall judge of my feelings when a bright 
light flashed suddenly in my face and a plea- 
sant voice, coming out of nowhere, said, 
quite civilly : 

“The door, by all means, if you have any 
regard for your lives or mine!” 


“ OPEN IT, MAN, OPEN :T!” 


( Zo be continued.) 





The Chantrey Bequest. 


By RUDOLPH 
m=] VERY year, as regularly as the 
spring comes round and the 
Academy opens its doors to 
the picture-gazing _ public, 
expectancy gathers in the air 
as to who are the lucky 
artists whose work will be bought under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 

These purchases now make up one of the 
most interesting rooms at the Tate Gallery, 
to which the canvases were moved from 
South Kensing- 
ton, and where, 
as the years go 
by, the collec- 
tion becomes 
larger. I ven- 
ture to believe 
that a vast num- 
ber who cannot 
find their way to 
the Chelsea Em- 
bankment will 
delight in look- 
ing at the repro- 
ductions of some 
of these pictures 
which essen- 
tially go to make 
up a gallery of 
modern art. 

But before 
touching on the 
pictures them- 
selves a few 
words as to the 
man who caused 
them to be 
brought together 
will not be out 
of place. 

Che son of a 
carpenter and 
Small farmer who worked near Sheffield, 
Francis Legatt Chantrey, who was born at 
Norton, Derbyshire, on April 7th, 1781, was 
only twelve when his father died. His educa- 

n was the scanty one which could be 
picked up in the village school, yet before he 
was in his teens he had to face the world, 

1 he began earning his living in a 

cer’s shop. When he was sixteen, how- 
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SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 
Picture by Himeel/. 


DE CORDOVA. 


ever, he was so attracted by the work he 
saw in the window of a carver and gilder that 
he proceeded to apprentice himself there for 


three years. During that time he learnt to 
draw portraits in coloured chalks, a statuary 
stonemason taught him the rudiments of 
marble carving, another man taught him to 
paint in oils, and with this stock-in-trade he 
advertised, just after he was twenty-one, that 
he would do portraits and miniatures at from 
two to three guineas each. Portrait paint- 
ing, even at that 
price, was evi- 
dently not lucra- 
tive, for he had 
to make his 
living by wood- 
carving. In this 
connection an 
exceedingly 
interesting inci- 
dent is related 
of him at a time 
when he had 
made his fame. 
He was dining 
one day at the 
house of Samuel 
Rogers, the 
banker - poet, 
and recognised 
the table as a 
piece of his own 
work. To this 
story I may 
make an addi- 
tion, for the mar- 
ble mantelpiece 
which stood in 
the dining-room 
was also recog- 
nised by him as 
another piece of 
his work, and it was so pointed out by 
Rogers to the well-known painter, Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, R.A., who as a boy was 
a constant visitor at the house, and who 
thus joins the day of Chantrey with our 
own. Three exaniples of Mr. Goodall’s work 
are indeed to be seen in the Tate Gallery, 
although none of them is in the Chantrey 
Room. 
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Art was assuredly not well paid in the 
early years of the last century, seeing that 
Sir Francis Chantrey—he was knighted by 
George IV.—made the colossal busts of the 
three Admirals, Howe, Duncan, and St. 
Vincent, for £10 each for Greenwich Hos- 
pital. It would be interesting to discover 
how much they would fetch now were they 
put upto public auction. With examples 
of his work most Londoners are familiar, 
although they are probably quite unaware of 
the fact, for the statue of George IV. in 
Trafalgar Square, the Wellington at the 
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Royal Exchange, and the Pitt in Hanover 
Square are, among others, due to him. 

In spite of his scant opportunities of being 
taught he was only thirty-four when he was 
elected an A.R.A., and three years older 
when he dropped the first letter and“became 
a full Royal Academician, an honour a good 
deal thought of, in spite of Mr. Whistler's 
witty dictum that it is “a difference without 
a distinction.” 

The greater part of the property Chantrey 
left was bequeathed to go, after the death of 
his widow, to the Royal Academy, which was 
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enjoined to spend a certain portion every 
year in buying pictures to form a collection 
for the nation. 

That this article should play the part of a 
catalogue, even an illustrated catalogue, to 
the gallery is by no means my intention. [| 
propose rather to select a few pictures here 
and there from the collection, which numbers 
nearly eighty, and perhaps on some other 
occasion return to the subject. 

It is always a difficult thing to discover the 
genesis of an idea of a picture as of any other 
artistic work, and it is, therefore, impossible 


(FP. D. Millet. 


to say at this time what gave Mr. F. D. 


Millet his suggestion for “ Between Two 
Fires,” which represents an old Puritan 
sitting at an oak table with a meal and a 
bottle of red wine in front of him, while he 
divides his attention between the food and 
the two girls who have got it for him. If 
only the wine tastes as well as it is painted 
it cannot be long before some of the 
Puritanism will have been thawed out of the 
old man’s heart, and he will be ready to 
enjoy the holiday time—probably Christmas, 
as the presence of the ivy and holly on the 
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chandelier suggests. The Puritan is old 
Colarossi, one of the best-known models of 
the day, who, for Mr. Millet, did something 
which he had never done before and has 
never done since. In order to sit for the 
Puritan he actually shaved off his moustache. 

The two girls were from the country near 
the village of Broadway, where Mr. Millet 
lives; but there is nothing in any way 
notable about them. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting thing 
connected with the picture is the room in 
which the scene is laid, for it is a corner of 
Mr. Millet’s own house. It is a fourteenth- 
century building of some dimensions, with a 
refectory, wardrobe, cellar, oratory, solar, and 
one or two other rooms practically perfect. 


MY LADY'S GARDEN.” 


CHANTREY BEQUEST: 
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look down into the refectory. According 
to Domesday Book, an abbot and eight lay 
brethren lived in the house, and carried on 
the farming with the aid of forty “ villains ” 
or common people. ‘The Grange was 
attached to the Abbey of Pershore, and was 
one of a number of similar establishments 
in the neighbourhood, but this is the only 
one which is still extant. 

Mr. Young Hunter’s “ My Lady’s Garden” 
reproduces in its landscape the garden of 
Holland House, the use of which he was 
allowed by special permission of Lady 
Ilchester, who owns the Holland House 
estate. The peacocks themselves were 
painted from numerous studies made in Ken- 
sington Gardens, as well as from a pair of 


Young Hunter. 


(By permission of Messrs. C. E. Clifford & Co., 21, Haymarket, owners of the Copyright.) 


The only changes which have been made 
during the passage of the centuries are some 
which have been rendered inevitable by 
necessary repairs. In the oratory and the 
solar, indeed, the open timbered roofs are still 
quite perfect ; but in the refectory some 
rafters and one or two trusses have had to 
be removed. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth one wing 
of the little building was altered, and there is 
now a fine oak-panelled room in it. The 
room itself which is represented in the pic- 
ture is really the refectory, which now serves 
Mr. Millet as a studio. A 
men of a squint is to be seen in the solar, 
so that the abbot who lived there could 
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good speci- 


stuffed ones which were lent to the artist by a 
friend. In those stuffed specimens, however, 
lurked unexpected work, for when the picture 
was almost finished it was found that the 
“eyes” in the peacock’s tail were all wrong. 
They are really arranged in a perfect mathe 
matical order, quite different from the way 
they appeared in the stuffed specimens, and a 
comparison with the stuffed specimens in the 
Natural History Department of the British 
Museum showed that even there the same 
error occurred. This discovery necessitated 
a great deal of repainting in order that the 
“eyes” might be put in correctly. These 
circles on the tail are so arranged that a 
straight line drawn from the angles formed 
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by straight lines joining the centre of the 
circles intersects the diamonds exactly, and 
each diamond is constructed with absolute 
accuracy. ‘These diamond shapes widen out 
as they approach the end of the tail, and the 
eyes also become bigger. 

Who is there who has once seen 
does not remember Sir John Everett Millais’s 


it who 


From the Picture by) “ SPEAK, 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 133, 


“Speak, Speak!” which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1895 ? Scrupulously exact 
as he was always known to be in all his work, 
few outside his most intimate professional 
friends are probably aware that the whole 
scene was built up in his studio and was, in 
that way, patiently painted in the actual sur 
roundings. A good many people have been 
puzzled as to whether the woman at the foot 
of the bed zs a real woman, or merely an 
apparition presented to the excited mind of 
the sick man, who saw her as if she were real. 
Indeed, it is said that an art critic once went 
to Sir John and asked him that very question, 
hoping to get a definite answer as to the 
painter’s own intention in representing the 
woman with a face almost too white to be 
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alive, yet with a body almost too definite to 
be a spirit. 

“That is just the question I want every 
body to ask,” said Sir John, with a smile, and 
everyone will, therefore, have to form his 
own opinion for himself. Such a vision, as 
full of reality as if it were the body of 
a woman in all the exquisite beauty of 


SPEAK !" (Sir J. BE. Millais, DP’. R.A. 
New Bond Street, London, W.) 


life, appeared to Milton and inspired his 
sonnet : 

Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 

Brought to me, like Alcestis trom the grave. 

Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 

Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But, oh ! as to embrace me she inclined, 

I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 

Perhaps, however, with this vivid insight 
into the mind of a great poet, few people who 
see either the original picture or its reproduc 
tion in little here will have any difficulty in 
coming to a definite decision in the matter. 

Peculiar interest attaches to Lord Leigh 
ton’s picture, “ The Bath of Psyche,” for the 
origin of it was a panel painted specially to 
fit a certain place in the hall of his friend, 
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is the fact that no single model sat for the 


the exigencies of the space at his disposal face ; the component features of it were made 


were sufficient to account for the peculiar 


nature of the composi- 
tion. When, however, 
he determined to en- 
large the idea for a 
picture he cut off the 
water and the reflec- 
tions from it and 
added the colonnade 
of marble columns in 
order to widen the 
space. It was a typical 
characteristic of the 
dead painter that, 
when the idea occurred 
to him that he might 
elaborate the concep- 
tion he had used as a 
gift to his friend, he 
did not do it without 
first asking Sir Law- 
rence Alma - Tadema 
whether he had any 
objection to this course. 
It need hardly be 
added that the latter 
very willingly con- 
sented to this being 
done, with the result 
that the world of art 
is the richer by a fine 
example of the artist, 
who was as cultured as 
he was gifted in many 
departments of life. 

It is a curious thing 
that although a great 
many people knew the 
late John Pettie at the 
time he was painting 
the “ Vigil,” which re- 
presents a newly-made 
knight kneeling at the 
altar of the chapel with 
his arms and armour 
in accordance with the 
old custom, I have not 
succeeded in getting 
any particular facts 
about it. One vivid 
circumstance, however, 
throws a most interest- 
ing sidelight on the 
painter’s method and 
his acute perception 
which found in himself 
the severest critic. This 


“THE BATH OF PSYCHE.” 
From the Picture by Lord Leighton, P.R.A 
(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


up from several sources. 


It may perhaps be 
within the recollection 
of some people that 
when it was first exhi- 
bited in the Academy 
it was caricatured in 
Punch as “ The Sword- 
Swallower.” So _ gro- 
tesquely appropriate 
was the title that several 
artists often speak of it 
by that name. Not 
long ago, indeed, some- 
one went to the Tate 
Gallery and, wanting 
to look at the picture, 
whose proper title he 
did not recall, went to 
one official and asked, 
“Can you tell me where 
‘ The Sword-Swallower’ 
is?” “There is no 
picture of that name 
in the gallery,” was the 
answer. He, however, 
led the way to Pettie’s 
picture, and said, “ Per- 
haps that is what you 
are looking for?” and 
the visitor acknow- 
ledged that it was. 

In “Beyond Man’s 
Footstep” Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A., has 
devoted himself to one 
of those subjects which 
he has made peculiarly 
his own. Quite apart 
from itself it is particu- 
larly interesting as an 
example of the way in 
which the artistic tem- 
perament will some- 
times brood on a sub- 
ject until an all-com- 
pelling impulse forces 
it to be developed, not 
so much for the sake 
of the public as for the 
satisfaction of the artist. 
It must have been 
quite fifteen years from 
the time Mr. Riviere 
first had the idea of 
painting this picture 
until the canvas was 
placed on the easel and 
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his hand began to fashion what his brain had 
so long ago conceived. Although he has 


never been in the Arctic regions, the vastness 
of the North has always greatly fascinated Mr. 
Riviere, and impressed his imagination with 
the fact that the reality must inevitably exceed 


a 
‘rom the Picture by) 
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(John Pettie, R.A. 


any previous conception of it. Some such 
idea was undoubtedly in his mind when he 
arranged the scheme of the picture, although 
the bear was painted from studies made in 
the Zoo and the wonderful colouring of the 
ice was made from special studies of glacial 
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ice, which, of course, are within the reach 
of any excursionist who goes as far afield as 
Switzerland. 

“ The Sick Child” is one of the numerous 
examples of Mr. Joseph Clark’s partiality for 
that special subject. He is, indeed, known 
as “Sick Child Clark” among his friends, on 
account of the success of this picture—the 
first of the kind he did. It was exhibited as 
long ago as 1857, when he was a very 
young artist indeed, and was, as it were, the 
shadow cast by the traditional coming events. 
‘“‘ Mother’s Darling,” the example of his work 
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which comes within the scope of this article, 
was really begun before there was any 
definite idea as to what the final outcome of 
the picture would be. ‘The artist sketched 
the characteristic attitude of the child, and it 
remained in that condition for a long time 
on the canvas, until in time the idea de- 
veloped itself and the young mother grew 
out of the gloom of imagination into the 
light of reality. ‘The Greek cross brooch 
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which she wears around her neck is that of 
the St. Cross at Winchester, but there is no 
special significance to be attached to the 
fact that the figure is represented wearing it. 

A journalist with a turn for epigram once 
declared some years ago that the greatest 
American actress was a Pole, referring, of 
course, to Mme. Modjeska. In a similar 
way one might say that the most celebrated 
English painter is an American, for Mr. 
J. S. Sargent, R.A., is the son of a Boston 
physician, although he was born in Florence. 
His picture, “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” is 


[Joseph Clark, 


popularly supposed to have been painted in 
order to reproduce a certain colour scheme 


which he had in mind. Unhappily, no re- 
production in black and white can give any 
idea of the extraordinary artistry of the 
canvas, with its Chinese lanterns in a garden 
of lilies, roses of pink and red, and the 
crimson and yellowish carnations with their 
greyish leaves in strong contrast with the 
two children in their white dresses. 
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It was really a desire to reproduce a 


certain light effect which induced Mr. Seymour 


Lucas, R.A., to paint “ After Culloden,” 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1884. He was walking down one of the 
rows in Great Yarmouth, and was struck by 
the wonderful arrangement of a forge. He 
thought it would be an exceedingly pic 
turesque thing to reproduce that forge, and 
with that for his central idea he started to 
build up a story which would enable him to 
carry this into effect. He was a good deal 
interested at the time in the rebellion 
of 1745, and it occurred to him that a 
dramatic moment could be obtained by 
having a Jacobite, flying through a country 
still in favour of the Pretender, stop 
in order to get a new shoe to replace the one 
his horse had lost, and, while the men were 
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engaged in doing this, that Cumberland’s 
soldiers should break in and discover them. 


It is obvious that at the approach of 
troops the Jacobite would seek a_hiding- 
place. Having decided on introducing a 
detachment of the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards, the painter's next point was to make 
the fact of the Jacobite’s whereabouts plain 
beyond all question. This was finally done 
by leaving the man’s blue coat on’ the horse’s 
back. His defiance of his pursuers is sug- 
gested by the gauntlet lying on the ground. 
In order to get all the facts he de 
sired Mr. Lucas actually turned his 
studio into a smithy. While travelling in 
Wales he came upon an old smithy which 
practically reproduced all the conditions 
he had in his mind, and he thereupon 
bought it and transferred it—lock, stock, and 
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barrel—to London. ‘The smiths used as 
models were not real smiths at all, and the 
central one with the shoe in the tongs was, as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Lucas’s own gardener. 
By constantly working in the sun his arms 
had become splendidly tanned, and as he 
was a well-developed man, with some appre- 
ciation of the actor’s art, he was able to 
realize the situation very well, for it may 
be remarked in passing that good models 
must, of necessity, have some appreciation 
of the actor’s art in order to throw them- 
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of Berkshire, quite as well as the famous 
incident in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” 
The passage in the history of Berkshire is as 
follows : “ Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
being the great favourite of the Queen 
Elizabeth, it was thought she would have 
made him her husband; to this end, to 
free him from all obstacles, he had his wife, 
Amy Robsart, conveyed to the solitary house 
of Cumnor Hall, in Berkshire, inhabited 
by Anthony Foster, his servant. This same 
Foster, in compliance with what he well 


[Seymour Lucas, R.A 


(Searching for Rebels after Culloden.) 
(By permission of Messrs. Frost and Reed, Fine Art Publishers, of Clifton and Bristol, the owners of the Copyright, who are 
publishing an engraving of the picture of important size 


selves into a given character and imagine the 
expression. Mr. Lucas’s studio not being on 
the level ground a sand-bank had to be built 
in order to get the horse up and down when 
the time came for painting it, and though 
rather restive at first, it got so accustomed to 
“sitting” that it eventually became a very 
good model indeed. 

his picture is now being published as 
an engraving by Messrs. Frost and Reed 
lor the first time, and it is by their courtesy 
that I am enabled to reproduce it in this 
article. 

lt was something of a similar desire 
to Mr. Lucas’s that induced Mr. William 
l’. Yeames, R.A., to start work on his 
life-size picture of “Amy Robsart,” which 
reproduced a passage in Aubrey’s history 


knew to be the Earl’s wishes, came with 
others in the dead of night to the lady’s bed- 
chamber and stifled her in bed and flung 
her downstairs, thereby believing the world 
would have thought it a mischance and so 
blinded their villainy ; and the morning after, 
with the purpose that others should know of 
her end, did Foster, on pretence of carrying 
out some behest of the Countess, bring a 
servant to the spot where the poor lady’s 
body lay at the foot of the stairs.” 

This may be compared with the following 
passage from “ Kenilworth” : 

“In less than two minutes Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a horse 
in the courtyard, and then a whistle similar 
to that which was the Earl’s usual signal ; 
the instant after the door of the Countess’s 
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chamber opened, and in the same moment 

the trap-door gave way. 
“There was a rushing sound 
a faint groan 


“ee 


a heavy fall 
and all was over. 

Look down into theyvault: what seest 
thou ?’ 

**T see only a heap of white clothes like a 
snowdrift.’ ” 

It is worth recalling in this connection that 
Edward VI. attended the wedding of Robert 
Dudley and Amy Robsart in 1556; and in 
1560, when living at Cumnor, not far from 


F. Yeames, R.A 


Oxford, she sent all her servants to Abingdon 
fair, and when they returned she was found 
dead at the foot of the staircase. The verdict 
in her death was “ mischance.”. The man 
seen in the picture is Tony Foster, and the 
other is the young servant whom he brought, 
as recounted in the “ history.” It was seeing 
a staircase in the Palais de Cluny in Paris 
similar to that in the picture which inspired 
Mr. Yeames to begin work on a subject that 
had been for some considerable time in his 
mind. 
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easy, careless attitude, with his 
right foot on the platform of 
the veranda, while the pro- 


prietor of the cottage stood as 
negligently leaning against one 
looking quizzically down upon 


of the pillars 
his visitor. 

“Yes, sir,” the tramp was saying, “I’ve 
been in the railway business myself, and, 
before now, have ridden in my own private 
car all over the United States.” 

His auditor evidently did not believe this 
assertion, for, although he said nothing, he 
smiled incredulously. 

“T began,” continued the tramp, 
telegrapher on the Michigan Central——” 

“And rose to be general manager, I 
suppose,” interjected the listener, ‘“ thus 
acquiring your 
private car.” 

“ Not exactly 
that,” rejoined 
the tramp, 
“but I have 
enjoyed my 
private car 
nevertheless. 
I see you do 
not credit my 
statement,” 
and the raya- 
muffin heaved 
a deep, regret- 
ful sigh. 

“T haven’t said I 
doubted you, and 
indeed your lan- 
guage is select 
enough to warrant 
the assumption that 
you are a_ general 
manager now. How- 
ever, the immediate 
point is that you want a 
meal, and you suppose I 
can supply it. I warn you 
that I do my own cooking 
here and the repast may not 
suit your fastidious taste. If, 
In spite of this caution, you 
are prepared to lunch with 
me, I shall be pleased to have 
your company on condition 
that you tell me how you 
came by your private car.” 

. xxiii. —27. 


“ 


as 


**1'VE RIDDEN IN MY OWN PRIVATE CAR ALL OVER 
THE UNITED STATES.” 


“ Willingly,” cried the tramp, stepping up 
on the veranda with an air that suggested 
polite training. “I have been at times my 
own cook alongside the dusty highway, and I 
have no doubt your efforts in the culinary 
line far excel mine.” 

The proprietor bowed, and said by way of 
introduction : 

“My name is Willis Norton.” 

“And mine,” said the tramp, with equal 
savoir faire, “is Wandering Willie, a 
pseudonym I have adopted from a pathetic 
Scottish song of that name. Obvious family 
reasons prevent that candour which you have 
just displayed in the frank enunciation of 
your own cognomen.” 

“* Bless me,” cried Norton, with a laugh, as 
he led the way into the cottage, “ I believe 
you are, in disguise, the society reporter of 

some newspaper.” 

The tramp smiled indul- 
gently. 

“T confess,” he said, “I 
have been connected with 
the Press in my time.” 

A table stood under the 
deepshade of a back 
veranda, andthe 
outlook was so good 
that even the tramp 
gazed at it in ad- 
miration. The pine 
cottage had been 
built close to the 
strand of a narrow 
lake, which might 
have been mistaken 
for a wide river. 
The sandy beach 
was nearly as white 
as snow and the 
waters of the lake 
were clear as crys- 
tal. On the oppo- 
site banks were 
palmettos with here 
and there a dense 
mass of sub-tropical 
undergrowth. 

“ Has ita name?’ 
asked the tramp, 
indicating the sheet 
of water. 

“Well, I call it 
Lake Oronto, al- 
though I believe 
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it is nameless on the map, and I think it the 
prettiest little sheet of water in all Florida. 
Take a chair, if you please.” 

“Ves,” said the tramp, seating himself, 
“you have certainly a most enticing prospect. 
One can hardly credit the fact that it is mid- 
winter up North.” 

Norton set out the meai with a deftness 
that indicated long practice, and drew up a 
chair opposite his guest. 

“If you will excuse me,” said the latter, 
*T shall not begin to talk until I have made 
some progress with this appetizing repast. 
I am very hungry.” 

‘“*T am glad of that,” said Norton, genially, 
‘for a good appetite excuses a pocr cook.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, dur- 
ing which Norton absently drummed on the 
table with his fingers, for he had lunched an 
hour previously, and sat there merely out of 
courteousness to his visitor. Suddenly the 
tramp threw back his head and laughed. 

“I knew you didn’t believe me,” he sai. 
“IT suppose it is by design, and not accident, 
that you are at this moment telegraphing 
your opinion of me with the ends of your 
fingers on the table.” 

Norton smiled and did not deny it. 

“You have been a railroad man yourself, 
perhaps ?” continued the tramp. 


“ Yes, I was in the manager’s office, under 
old Mitcham on the Sand Bag Route, until 
my health broke down, then I came to 


Florida, bought a few hundred acres of 
land, own at least part of this lake, and have 
been vegetating for some years.” 

The tramp looked at him, critically. 

“Your health appears to be all right,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, it is thoroughly re-established, and I 
yearn for my old position. I have applied 
for it, but it is filled. When a man drops 
out of business in this country he finds it 
hard to overtake his lost opportunity.” 

“My railroading is done outside the 
manager's office,” said the tramp, pushing 
back his empty plate, “and I have often 
wondered why you legitimate railway men 
don’t try to get some inkling of the business 
from the hobo’s point of view.” 

“Have a cigar?” said Norton, offering 
him a bunch. 

The tramp made a selection, bit off one 
end, and lit the other,. with a courteous 
murmur of thanks. 

“IT have. travelled free on most of the 
railways of the United States and yet never 
owned a pass,” he went on. “At last it 
struck me that, with my knowledge of tele- 
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graphing and penmanship, I ought to have a 
private car. If you know the ropes and take 
care that your actions are in line with custo- 
mary usage, then, if you don’t see what you 
want, all you have to do is to ask for it. 
Almost anything is possible on our admirable 
railway system. I selected a grain car 
belonging to the C.B. and Q., lying disused 
on a siding in Indiana. I picked up a 
couple of railway padlocks, easily found if 
you know where to look for them, and so 
fastened the outside doors, after which I was 
never disturbed.” 

“ But, good gracious,” exclaimed Norton, 
“you cannot put on a padlock from the 
inside of the car ?” 

“No, but you can saw a little door at the 
end of the car just above the floor, screw- 
nail any kind of hinges on the inside, and by 
smearing the joints outside with paint or 
mud no brakeman will ever notice it; that 
lets you out and in, and the big doors being 
locked there is no intrusion on your privacy. 
You will need a telegraph instrument, which 
doesn’t cost more than a few dollars, and if 
you have some printed car-labels they will 
come handy, although a bit of chalk will do 
nearly as well. You take the number of 
this car, then tap the telegraph line and 
order the operator during a lull in proceed- 
ings to attach car number so-and-so to West- 
bound train No. 7, for instance. And thus 
you send the car wherever you please. I 
found by experience that it was well to avoid 
large cities, so I generally laid up some ten 
miles from Chicago or St. Louis, for instance. 
You fit up the car on the inside to suit your 
taste, with a mattress you have found some- 
where, or with old clothes that are given 
you, and you may even have a fire to 
broil a bit of steak or fry some ham, 
but that is dangerous and may lead to 
discovery or conflagration. I lost my first 
car through inadvertently, or thoughtlessly, 
rather, running it over the C.B. and Q. route 
once too often. This car had been missing 
for a year or two, and so an acute official 
nabbed it. It had got to be a very comfort- 
able car, and I was sorry to part with it.” 

“ But,” cried the amazed Norton, “ how 
about way-bills and that sort of thing? They 
keep a record of every car—where it has 
come from, where it is sent to, and all 
that.” 

The tramp spread out his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T told you,” he said, “ that I was familiar 
with the outside of the manager’s office and 
not with the inside. I am merely informing 
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“IT HAD GOT TO BE A VERY COMFORTABI.E CAR, AND I WAS 


SORRY TO PART WITH IT.” 


you what I have done and not in any way 
trying to account for it, as I do not under- 
stand their system of book-keeping. I know 
that if you tap a wire and order the operator 
to attach car No. 3,367 to freight-train No. 4 
he will do it if a car bearing that number is 
on his siding. A iabel or a chalk-mark will 
send the car where you wish it sent. And 


now, Mr. Norton, I must thank you for an 
excellent meal, so daintily supplemented by 


this choice cigar. One might deduct from 
its aroma, even if he knew nothing of 
geography, that Florida is in proximity to 
Havana. If I meet you at Delmonico’s in 
New York you must dine with me. I'll take 
no refusal. I spend my winters in Florida 
and California and my summers in New 
York or New England, sometimes visiting 
the Western States. Good-bye.” 

Norton sat and pondered long after his 
guest had departed. The story of the tramp, 
although he did not in the least believe it, 
had set him thinking. If he could prove to 
old Mitcham, the manager of the Sand Bag 
Route, that there were several grave faults 
in the working of the line which that alert 
young man, Willis Norton, had been clever 
enough to discover, there was a chance 
that Mitcham might offer him his old 
Situation, or perhaps some other post in 
the office a step or two farther down the 
ladder. Yet, unless he had proof of what the 
hobo said, there was little use in going to so 
shrewd a man as old Mitcham with the tale. 
One remark of this casual traveller stuck to 
him. He had said in effect that if you 
adhered to the form and routine of railway 


work anything was 
possible. This sug- 
gested a scheme 
to Norton which 
would show old 
Mitcham that 
there was careless- 
ness to beamended 
in railway practice, 
and if the scheme 
were successful he 
would have in 
hand documentary 
proof of his state- 
ment. He fished 
a discoloured ob- 
long card out of 
his pocket - book 
and gazed thought- 
fully upon it. It 
A Site nd 
hiwe was his personal 
pass over the Sand 
Bag Route, main line and branches, now 
several years out of date, and of no value 
even to the owner. It should have been 
called in when it expired, but was never 
asked for, and so had remained in his pocket- 
book. 

Next morning early he got upon his horse 
and rode to Savilla, the nearest railway 
station, and there took train for Jacksonville. 
Once in the chief city of Florida he went 
direct to the leading printing-house and said 
to the foreman : 

“1 am in rather a hurry, and want a little 
job done for me with neatness and dispatch. 
I wish you to print for me a hundred letter- 
heads with the words ‘ Lake Oronto Naviga- 
tion Company, Lake Oronto, Florida.’ Then 
I wish you to duplicate this pass on suitable 
cardboard ; all except the heading, which is 
to be ‘Lake Oronto Navigation Company,’ 
with the cut of a river steamer underneath. 
I would like the ietter-paper finished first, if 
you please.” 

The order was completed with the skill 
and artistic excellence characteristic of an 
enterprising American printing-house. When 
the young man received these packages he 
took them to a type-writing office and had 
the girl rattle off several dozen of the follow- 
ing letters, each addressed to different railway 
managers : 

“ Lake Oronto Navigation Company, 

“* Lake Oronto, Florida, Jan. 17th, 18-~. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure ,in_inclosing 
an annual pass made out in your name and 
good until the end of the year. This should 
have been sent off last month, but, as you 
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are aware, we are now in the midst of the 
tourist season in Florida and press of business 
has caused the delay.—-Yours very truly, 
“ WILLIS NorTON, 
“ General Manager, L.O.N. Co.” 

While these letters were being typed he 
wrote on the various cards, in a beautiful 
Spencerian hand, the names of the various 
railway managers, and underneath scrawled 
his own title in quite a different style of 
calligraphy—the sign-manual of an exceed- 
ingly busy man burdened with numerous 
cares, the signature being very illegible, 
looking somewhat like a spread-eagle struck 
by lightning. These were inclosed, each 
with its proper communication, stamped, and 
sent off. This piece of bogus business 
dispatched, Norton took the evening train 
back to Savilla, and so home to his lonely 
cabin again. 

Curiously enough, the first response received 
was over the well-knawn scribble of old 
Mitcham, and the formal letter inclosed a 
cardboard annual pass authorizing Willis 
Norton, Esquire, to travel free on the Sand 
Bag Route and all its branches until the 
31st of December that year. All this was 
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before the Inter-State Commerce Act was 

passed, and perhaps to-day such a result 

is not to be looked for. But before two 

weeks Willis Norton had accumulated a 

varied assortment of annual passes as bulky 

as a pack of cards. The very success of 
his plan rather frightened him. He had 
expected one or more to have written him, 

“You have taken the 17th of January for 

the 1stof April. There is no Lake Oronto 

Navigation Company.” However, no one 

discovered the non-existence of the Navi- 

gation Company, but the question occurred 
to his mind, if they did, what would 
happen? He said to himself that his 
conscience was clear so long as he did not 
use any of the passes, which he had no 
intention of doing. He had asked for 
nothing and had received much. Never- 
theless, he felt himself in the position of 
the man who had the tiger by the tail, and 
didn’t know whether to let go or hang on. 
He had intended at first to send his own 
old useless pass only to old Mitcham, 
together with the new one, but reflection 
showed him that if he proved the Mitcham 
system to be lax and careless he would 
merely anger that irascible magnate and 
render for ever impossible his chance of 
getting a situation in his former office, 
so he resolved to show Mitcham the 
slipshod methods of other lines without 
saying anything of the Sand Bag Route. 
But if the manager claimed such a thing 
was impossible on his road, then the 
Mitcham line pass would be used as the 
right bower of the game. But now that 
he had all the material ready he became 
more and more reluctant to use it. Upto 
the present his action had been merely a 
practical joke on various estimable railway 
companies, but if he took advantage of the 
outcome to further his worldly prospects he 
had doubts about the strict honesty of the 
proceeding. Thus the days passed over his 
head without any definite move on his part. 
He said to-himself that he did not wish to 
go North during the cold season, but he 
became more and more convinced that he 
would not use the passes for any purpose 
whatever. 

One day the ghost of his bogus company 
arose and confronted him. He heard a call 
on the road, and, going to the veranda, he 
saw that a neat covered buggy had driven up 
silently in the sand. Its sole occupant was 4 
fashionably dressed young woman, on whose 
fair brow was an expression of perplexity. 
She held in her hand a card on which she 
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was gazing fixedly, and by intuition rather 
than by sight he jumped to the conclusion 
that it was one of his own unfortunate passes. 

“| fear I have lost my way,” said the girl. 
“Can you tell me which direction I should 
take for Lake Oronto ?” 

“This is Lake Oronto,” replied Norton. 

“Then I must have reached the wrong 
side of it. I am looking for the offices of the 
Navigation Company and for a man whose 
name is on this card, but I cannot quite 
make it out; it looks like ‘Washington.’ 
Perhaps you can read it?” 

She handed him the pass signed by him- 
self. 

“The signature is rather 
difficult,” admitted the young 
man, wondering what on earth 
he could say to her ; “it stands 
for Willis Norton. I may add 
that Iam Mr. Norton, and that 
this is the office of the Navi- 
gation Company.” 

“ Really?” cried 
the girl, with arched 
eyebrows, glancing 
over cottage and 
man with a look of 
surprise. “Then I 
have been right after 
all. When is the 
steamer due ? ” 

“Tt won’t be along 
for quite a while yet,” 
stammered Norton, 
in faltering accents. 

“Ah, I’m glad I 
am in time. Won't 
you ask someone to 
take care of my horse 
and give him a feed 
of oats ?” 

“T will look after 
your horse,” said 
Norton, assisting her to alight 
and placing at her disposal a 
rocking-chair on the veranda 
“All my servants are away 
at Savilla for the day,” he 
added, recklessly. 

He was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of attending to the horse that he might 
collect his thoughts and make up his mind 
what he should say to this charming and un- 
expected visitant. Once in the stable he looked 
again at the card, and saw it was made out to 
E. B. Howard, General Manager of the Great 
C.X. and G. line, whose head-quarters were 
n Chicago. He resolved at once to seek 


‘““HE FOUND HIS CALLER VERY COMPLACENTLY 
ROCKING HERSELF TO AND FRO.” 
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refuge in the clause which stated that if this 
pass were presented by any other than the 
person named, it was to be taken up and the 
full fare charged. He returned slowly to the 
veranda and found his caller very com- 
placently rocking herself to and fro, gazing 
across the sandy road at the forest. 

“May I ask your name ?” he inquired. 

“My name is Sadie Howard, and my 
father is manager of the C.X. and G. Rail- 
road.” 

“Do you intend to travel on this pass? It 
is good only for the person named.” 

“Qh, that doesn’t matter,” replied the 
young lady, airily ; “I always 
get transportation when I show 
one of my father’s cards. Still, 
it is of no moment whatever. 
I am quite willing to pay my 
fare, having come so far. I 
am staying at the Alhambra, 
in Savilla, and my father sent 
this pass down to me when he 
wrote the other day, so I 
thought I would drive over 
and see the lake. Do you 
wish the money now for the 
round trip?” and she made 
an ineffectual search for her 
pocket-book. 








“ No, no,” replied 


Norton, hastily; 
“the — the —the 
clerk on the boat 
attends to all that, 
you know.” 

“Oh, of course,” 
she said, subsiding 
again into her 
chair. 

He stood there 
altogether non- 
plussed, feeling him- 
self to be the biggest 
fool in all the United 
States. 

“When does the 
steamer come?” she 
asked, looking up at 
him. 

“ Well, you know, 
she is kind of irregular. This is our busy 
season.” 

The girl smiled. 

“ Tt does not seem very busy round here,” 
she said. 

“No, no, not right Aere ; of course not. 
You see, we are a sort of—sort of way station, 
if I may put it in that light.” 
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“Oh, I thought you said this was the head 
office.” 

“Not exactly the head office—not the 
head office. No! I come here merely to 
get away from the bustle at the other end of 
the lake. I like to get away now and then 
and —and rest, you know.” 

“Yes, I understand. That’s just the way 
my father feels about Chicago, but it’s very 
seldom he gets a vacation. Wasn’t that the 
whistle I heard just now?” 

The unfortunate Norton recognised the 
sound as the cry of a friendly owl, accus- 
tomed to wake the echoes at night and 
occasionally, when disturbed, hooting during 
the day. : 

“T think,” he said, breathlessly, “we had 
better get into the small boat and be ready.” 
“ Oh, very well,” replied the girl, rising. 

He led her through the cottage to the back 
veranda, picking 
up a few cushions 
on his way. ‘These 
he arranged on the 
back seat of his 
trim little skiff, and 
deferentially 
handed the young 
woman over the 
gunwale. She 
seated herself and 
cried out with ad 
miration at the 
beauty of the lake. 

* How clear it is, 
and how pretty that 
beach of silver 
sand! It is an en- 
chanting spot.” 

“Ves,” responded 
Norton ; “ tourists 
consider it one of 
the choicest bits of 
scenery in Florida.” 

“ How strange 
that I never had 
heard of it until 
my father wrote. I 
am very glad I 
came. You have 
no pier here, I see, and so I suppose take 
passengers on and off from this boat?” 

“ Exactly,” responded the general manager, 
pushing off the skiff and picking up the oars. 

He rowed in silence for some distance 
over the placid water, the girl at first giving 
expression to exclamations of delight, but by- 
and-by she ceased her comments and began 
to lool: anxiously up and down the lake. 


“I see nothing of the steamer,” she ex- 
claimed, at last. 

Norton drew a deep sigh, rested on his 
oars, and met her troubled eyes. 

“Miss Howard,” he began, slowly, “I 
have to throw myself on your mercy. There 
is no Oronto Navigation Company and no 
steamer. This is the only craft on the lake, 
and Iam sure I am delighted to fulfil my 
obligation to the pass you hold by rowing 
you from one end of the lake to the other 
and all round it.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, clutch- 
ing the sides of the boat, her wide eyes alert 
with alarm. 

“Tf you will permit me I will tell you all 
about it. I have been playing to very hard 
luck this last few years. I used to be in the 


office of old Mitcham, general manager of 
the Sand Bag Route, when my health gave 
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“) HAVE TO THROW MYSELF ON YOUR MERCY." 


way and I was ordered South. I had some 
money and, foolishly enough, bought up this 
wilderness, thinking I could support myself 
by fruit culture. One year the frost smote 
me, and not only destroyed my orange trees, 
but also all chance of selling the land for 
anything like the sum I paid. I have been 
trying to get back into the railway business 
again, but the place that knew me knows 
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me no more, and old Mitcham seems to 
have let me slip entirely from his memory. 
My health is now fully re-established, and 
I yearn to get North again. A month 
or two ago a tramp happened along and 
begged my hospitality. I gave him a meal 
and he told me a story. The story set me 
thinking.” Here Norton, with a vividness 
which always pertains to the relation of a 
reality, gave the tale of the tramp and set 
forth his own subsequent action in the matter 
of the passes. The fear which had undoubt- 
edly thrilled the young woman when the 
narrative began gradually faded away, and 
towards the end she sat with her elbow on 
her knee and her chin resting in her hand, a 
twinkling smile now and then _ illumining 
her comely face as she listened to the graphic 
story of the tramp ordering great railway 
companies to do his bidding regarding the 
private car, while the history of the Lake 
Oronto Navigation Company made her laugh 
outright. 

“T think,” she said, when he had con- 
cluded, ‘‘ that I ought to inform the police.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good, I fear,” said 
Norton, shaking his head. “I doubt if even 


you could make a case of false pretences out 
of it, for you see I made no request of the 
managers, and they gave me the passes of 


their own free will. Even if I used their 
favours, which I have no intention of doing, 
I question whether you could get out a 
warrant for my arrest.” 

“Then you have made no recent applica- 
tion to Mr. Mitcham for your old place ?” 

“No.” 

“Could you get from him a letter of 
recommendation ? ” 

“Oh, I Aave a letter of recommendation 
from him already. He gave me one when I 
left ; curt, you know, but, on the whole, very 
satisfactory —from the like of Azm.” 

“| sympathize deeply with your case, and 
shall say nothing to the police. You have 
indeed been playing to hard luck, as you 
said, but perhaps your luck will change. My 
father manages the C.X. and G., and every- 
one admits he manages it well ; but I manage 
my father. If you will intrust me with that 
letter from Mitcham and a selection of the 
passes you received, including those from my 
father and from Mitcham, I am going North 
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in a few days and will present your case at 
head-quarters, and I think you will have a 
much better berth on the C.X. and G. than 
on a liné like the Sand Bag Route, which my 
father says ought to be in the hands of a 
receiver.” 

“You are very generous and forgiving,” 
said the young man, earnestly, “ but I could 
not think of troubling you and, as it were, 
taking advantage of my own villainy. Some- 
how I did not seem to realize the blackness of 
my conduct until I began to talk to you. In 
my own justification I may say that my con- 
science has been troubling me all along, 
but Y 

“Yes, you are very guilty,” interrupted the 
girl, flippantly ; “ still, as I told you, I manage 
the manager of a great railway line centring 
in Chicago, so it is not likely that I am going 
to be dictated to by the manager of a 
company in Florida which has no real exist- 
ence. Now make no more objections, but 
turn your boat and row me back to the General 
Offices of the Oronto Navigation Company.” 


Railway people in Chicago admit that Mr. 
Willis Norton is a most capable man, but 
they say that he has also had the greatest run 
of good luck ever known in that enterprising 
city. His rise was rapid, and he is now 
assistant-general manager of the C.X. and G. 
They say that in some unaccountable manner 
he succeeded in hypnotizing the old man and 
gaining his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, not knowing that it was the other 
way about, and that the daughter overruled 
the strong objections put forward by Mr. 
E. B. Howard. 

The Nortons have a charming winter 
residence erected on the shores of Lake 
Oronto, Florida. The cottage has been 
moved to a position partly over the waters of 
the lake, and it makes a roomy and efficient 
boat-house. Visitors wonder why a sign the 
whole length of the boat-house facing the 
lake reads: “ Lake Oronto Navigation Com- 
pany,” but Mrs. Norton smiles and says she 
has promised never to divulge the secret of 
that organization, so it is generally supposed 
Norton bought out the Navigation Company 
that he might run his own speedy electric 
launch undisturbed upon the mirror-like 
surface of the lake. 





tn we can choose our own weather 

+| for this calendar, Be it enacted 

that with the dawn of February 

ice and snow disappear. 

world is beginning to wake up. 

The trout takes unto himself a wife early 
side 


and side by 
couple seek seclusion in 
some small stream whose 
gravel bed and swift, shallow 
waters offer conveniences for 
family affairs. With their 
tails they fan away the gravel 
to make a little trench 
the eggs: the trout has a 
small family ; she lays about 
a thousand eggs for each 
pound of her own weight, 
hence the precaution she 
takes to bury them in a 
trench. ‘Trout eggs are held 
in great esteem as food by 
various fish, including the 
trout themselves : eels, roach, 
dace, and other coarse fish 
gather round a newly-wedded 
pair and follow them, in 
anticipation of the wedding 
breakfast of eggs. The fresh 
water shrimp eats large quan- 
tities, but as the trout eats 
the shrimp in large quantities, 
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“A CONSOLABLE WIDOW." 


this adjusts matters. 
angling becomes lawful while they are still 
on their honeymoon seems to afford ground 
for complaint to the mildest n-annered trout. 
The salmon, whose domestic labours are now 
over in most rivers, orders her nursery on 
much the same system as the trout, but she 
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The. circumstance that 


has a family even smaller 
in proportion than her 
little relative, producing eight 
or nine hundred eggs for 
each pound of herown weight. 
The hen salmon exhibits sad 
want of good feeling towards 
her mate. If a poacher, as 
poachers are apt to do, 
“snatches” with a _ hook 
lashed to a long stick the 
cock salmon from the spawn 
ing-bed before the egg-trench 
has been made, she shoots 
away down stream, button 
holes the first cock-fish she 
meets and proposes to him, 
if he does not propose at 
once to her; all she cares 
about is her eggs and their 
safety ; a consolable widow 
Frost having relaxed its 
hold on the ground, the 
mole bethinks him of his 
duty and gets to work, 
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dines all day and 
all night, for his 
appetite is in- 
satiable, per- 
haps the result of 
honest toil. Monk- 
ish in his seclu- 
sion, dress, in- 
dustry, and love of 
good living, there 
is a very unmonas- 
tic side to his 
character: he is 
incurably quarrel- 
some and his sole 
recreation is a 
fight. 

The hedgehog, 
an early riser 
among winter-long 





BROTHER MOLES AT EASE, 


driving new tunnels, sinking new shafts, and 
advertising the resumption of business by 
means of new mole-hills. The mole is only 
idle when the earth is too hard for his shovel 
hands to dig; he sleeps at intervals during 


sleepers, is up and 

about now in 
search of the succulent slug, who also is the 
first of his kind to come abroad. The hedge- 
hog has no high-flown ideas on the subject of 
early rising ; could he establish a larder on 
the cold storage system and stock it with the 
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*‘ HIS SOLE RECREATION IS A FIGHT.” 


severe weather, but a passion for labour, 

which is almost morbid, masters him the 

moment the frost goes ; he never agitates for 

an eight hours’ day or goes on strike. He 

never knocks off work for meals; but he 
Vol. xxiii.—28. 


beetles, worms, and other unsavoury meats 
that his soul loveth, he would no doubt get 
up for a meal like the squirrel and dormouse 
and go back to bed again. He can’t do 
that, so he gets up for the sufficient reason 
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“ THE GAMEKEEPER IS THEIR MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT.” 


that he is hungry. The wood-lice, popularly 
known as “slaters” from their colour and 
scales, are abroad once more, having left 
the damp place of their winter abiding 
under rotten wood. One wood-louse boasts 
ability to roll up in a ball: in which 
posture he presents such resemblance to 
a pill that medical science in its reckless 
experimental infancy gave him place in the 
pharmacopeeia and prescribed him for certain 
disorders. A dreadful fate for the insect ; 
but we must not expend all our sympathy on 
him. 

The pheasant and partridge celebrate the 
close of the shooting season on 2nd February. 
Henceforward till autumn their persons are 
sacred, and their whilom foe, the gamekeeper, 
is their most obedient servant. The conduct 
of the partridge, who about this time has 
been known to boldly invade the streets of 
town or village, must not be attributed to 
bravado born of this stimulating sense of 
security ; it is more probable that unrequited 
love has temporarily unhinged the bird’s 
mind. 

The wild geese who have spent the winter 
with us now bestir themselves, choose some 
experienced old gander as leader, and turn 
their heads north—their bodies following at 
a respectful distance: geese on the wing 
always seem to be trying to win a race “ by 
a neck.” The grey lag, supposed to be the 
ancestor of our domestic geese, stays longest ; 
some grey lags cannot tear themselves away 
from us at all and stay to nest in the far 
north of Scotland. Farmers are busy plough- 
ing now, and various gulls discover a keen 
and intelligent interest in agriculture—that 


phase of it, at 
least, which ren 
ders accessible 
worms and 
grubs. Follow 
ing the plough 
man in company 
with the rooks 
are the _ black- 
headed gull, so 
called because 
the summer 
hood he dons is 
chocolate and 
not black ; the 
common gull, 
and occasionally 
the herring gull. 
The common 
gull is no sailor ; 
when rough 
weather threatens he is the first to come 
ashore. 

** Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea?” 

They ask, who view the storm without alarm. 
The sentiment does not appeal to me, 
Who'd rather leave the sea and take a farm. 

The herring gull, commonest of our large 
gulls, enjoyed possession of four dozen dif- 
ferent classical names when Dresser wrote 
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“ AN INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE.” 


his great work on “The Birds of Europe.” 
Every self-respecting ornithologist holds it a 
duty to give him a new one; so by this time 


he should have about sixty. What would the 
Lord Chamberlain do if Mrs. Herring Gull 
appeared for presentation at a Drawing Room 
and gave all her “full name” as in duty 
bound? The chaffinch, who has been silent 
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‘THE COMMON GULL IS NO SAILOR.” 


all the winter, begins that short, defiant cry of 
his, “Toll loll! Pretty little de-ah !” as it is 
interpreted : the chaffinch’s idea of music is 


elementary and his repertoire limited; but 


THE CHAFFINCH’S IDEA OF MUSIC IS ELEMENTARY.” 


his song answers its purpose as a challenge ; 
he is always ready for a fight at this season. 
Herein he resembles the blackbird, who 
makes it a point of honour to pick a quarrel 
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with 2very fellow 
of his own 
kind he meets. 
The yellow-ham- 
mer begins the 
petition for “A 
very lit-tle bit of 
bread and no 
che - e-e-ese !” 
which indulgence 
considers a song ; 
and the little 
blue-tit: finds the 
tongue of which 
he never makes 
very aggressive 
use. The missel- 
thrush is less in 
evidence now, but 
the song-thrush, 
skylark, black- 
bird, and hedge- 
sparrow and wren 
take heart and 
practise more 
regularly ; the fact 
that earthworms appear now and other foods 
are more plentiful has much to do with the 
musical programme ; we can’t expect hungry 
birds to waste vital energy in song. The genial 
house sparrow is chirpy; he has found the first 
crocus of the year, and, having eaten the bud, 
has done some mischief, wherefore he is 
happy. Indoors the cricket is chirruping as 
gaily as ever; neither to him nor to the cock- 


“* CHIRPY.” 
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“ TOO GENIAL.” 


roach do the seasons make any difference ; 
hot-house flowers these, who live behind the 
kitchen- range and love best the cook 
who does not rake out the fire at night. 
Wise in his generation, the cricket does not 
abuse hospitality; cheery and sociable though 
his nature be, he seldom collects about 
him his relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances with their respective families and 
hangers-on. He keeps the cook’s wel- 
come for himself. The cockroach owes his 
unpopularity to his belief in “the more the 
merrier ” ; he cannot do without society, and 
he never tries. His disposition is too friendly, 
too genial. He finds a basin of beer on the 
kitchen floor, pauses on the brim to call his 
friends and neighbours, toboggans gaily down 
and drinks, not wisely but too well. 


When lights are out and maids in bed 


owl hooting his tale of love must feel acutely 
defects of his voice, but he, at any rate, is 
not so heavily handicapped in this respect 
as his cousin, the barn owl, who can only 
screech, snore, and hiss. The tawny owls 


do not give themselves much trouble about 


house and furniture: they are fond of a 
hole in some decayed tree, but they will 
lease an old nest of rook or magpie with 
a light heart, or take an unfurnished hole 
in a ruin. Some of the crow family are 
now on matrimony intent. The raven 
lays aside his habitual solemnity of de- 
meanour and seeks to win the heart of his 
bride by uncouth gambols unbefitting his 
character and appearance. The voice of the 
love-making raven is soft, almost musical ; 
he performs wild and fantastic feats of agility 





The cockroach seeks good cheer, 
He steals the meat and eats the bread 
And takes the proffered beer. 
Oh, the cockroach is a festive soul, 
His happiest hour’s here, 
Pledging his friends in a pudding-bowl 
Of flat but amber beer ! 
The cricket is not a teetotaler : 
opportunity serving, he exceeds 
like his friend the cockroach. 

The pigeons in the yard are 
beginning to coo sweet somethings, 
and the fancy of the ring-dove in 
the wood lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. Also the tawny owl yields 
to the tender passion : the amorous . 
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on the wing, even turning somersaults and 
pretending to fall on his back with folded 
wings, while she looks on, let us hope, 
not laughing at him. The raven, if left alone, 
returns to his old nest year after year, adding 
a few odds and ends and refurnishing with 
wood and hair. He rarely is left alone in 
this country. Sheep- 

stealing is still a capital 

offence when a raven is Lh 
the culprit, and it is Of 4) 
to be feared that he 4 
does kill young and Wy » 
weakly lambs. The Y 

rooks are gathering on 

the rookery : they don’t 
mean to begin building 
just yet, but rooks are 
thieves of a sort among 
whom there is no 
honour, and steal each 
other’s sticks of furni- 
ture impartially. A 
rook cannot trust his 
own father, and would 
think his father was 
suffering from senile 
decay if the old bird 
trusted him. The jackdaws 
are beginning to hang about 
the church tower, peering 
through the belfry windows 
at their old nests; they 
won’t enter seriously upon 
the business of housekeep- 
ing for another six weeks 
at least, but where probity 
is flexible suspicion is rife. 
The herons foregather on 
the heronry in the tree-tops 
and solemnly contemplate 
the flat, commodious stick- 
heaps whereon they reared 
their children or were reared 
themselves last year. Unlike 
the rooks, they neither talk 
nor quarrel. The heron 
is of pensive habit, as so 
ardent a fisherman should 
be, and he thinks long and 
gravely. . 

The frog wakes up and comes to the 
surface to look round, solemnly enjoining 
his friends to “ Work! work! work!” with- 
out the least idea of doing a hand’s turn 
himself. All he wants to do is to drink: he 
isa “soaker” in the fullest meaning of the 
word, for when dry he absorbs moisture at 
every pore ; there is an air of smug content- 
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“A LONG THINK.” 
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ment almost seraphic about the frog’s expres- 

sion as he treads water with his eyes uplifted 

and expands under the soothing influence of 

wet. His foe the viper has come out, drawn 

from his winter retreat by the warmth, to lie 

basking in the sun foran hour. The summit 

of viper ambition is to lie basking in the 

sun ; but this accessible 

—— ambition is not peculiar 

to vipers, as the aspect 

of the London parks 

on any fine day will 
convince you. 

The cookery - book 
says the flounder is 
“now at its best,” 
which is not saying 
much. The flounder 
was soured in infancy. 
Child of nearly the 
most improvident 
parents that swim (they 
think nothing in 
flounder circles of 
launching a family of 
a million or a million 
and a half of helpless 
babies on a cold, wet 

world), the flounder, like 
other flat fish, was born 
upright as a John Dory, 
with an eye on each side 
of his head. When about 
a week old he became 
conscious that he was grow- 
ing top-heavy and leaning 
more and more to one side. 
Then he got tired of seeing 
nothing but sand with one 
eye and tried to peer round 
his nose. Obliging Nature 
helped him to rectify the 
mistake she had made, and 
gradually the eye came 
round—sometimes it comes 
right through the soft cartil- 
the head — and 
down beside its 











ages of 
settled 
fellow. And then the young 
flounder resigned himself to 
his fate. 


What must the flounder feel 
Launched on an even keel, 
By turn of Nature’s wheel 
Degraded to a flat-fish ? 


Is this the reason why 
He twists his mouth awry, 
As if about to cry ? 


Is this the bane of that fish? 
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“SOURED IN INFANCY.” 

The startled expression in the eye of the 
cod suggests that the fish suffers life-long 
anxiety concerning the fate of her children ; 
but this theory won’t hold water, because, 
although a 3olb. cod lays seven million eggs 
or more, she divests herself of all parental 
responsibility as soon as she has done it. 
The ugly, big-headed babies which result 
from such eggs as other fish and the gulls 
don’t eat are left to make their own way 
in the world. 

The field-cricket 
opens his hole for the 
summer and sits at the 
door ready to dart in 
if anyone passes, as if 
he knew that the police 
were always after him. 
He lives his own retired 
life solacing the passing 
hour with the music 
produced by rubbing 
the base of one scale- 
like fore-wing against 
the other. His defec- 
tive ear for music may 
be due to the curious 
site Nature has selected 
for his organs of hear- 
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PULLING HIMSELF TOGETHER. 
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ing: he wears what answer for ears on his 
forelegs. A few butterflies, the brimstone 
and small tortoiseshell conspicuously, who 
have passed the winter in butterfly form, 
now come out and flutter round. The attire 
of these survivals of last summer is often 
rather ragged and unkempt; their wings 
look as if the insects had folded them up 
hurriedly and carelessly when they were going 
to bed ; or as if they had slept in them. 
The house-fly crawls out of his winter 
hiding-place and goes to the window ; he 
feels grimy and dull, but he washes his 
face and hands vigorously, shampoos his 
bald head as if parting his hair at the 
back, and with a brave show of jollity 














“LEFT TO MAKE THEIR OWN WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


resumes his life-long task of thumping his 


head on the glass. He doesn’t keep it up 
long at first; perhaps it makes his head ache. 
Flies and other small insects, by the way, 
consider that there is no bedroom to 
equal the interior of a straw for economy 
and comfort. Eli- 
gible straws ‘in stack 
or thatch are in great 
demand for winter quar- 
ters ; the drawback is 
that the tits pull out the 
straws and catch the fly 
before he can jump out 
of bed. All these early 
insects receive cordial 
welcome from the birds. 

The early lamb has 
entered upon a career 
which for the first few 
hours consists of baa 
ing and_ blunders. 
The first thing he does 
is to lose his mother; 
and forthwith, skipping 
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like a large geometer, he starts for 

whatever object catches his eye. 

**O, mother mine! you’re found at last. 
Wherever have you been?” 

The sheep-dog coldly wards him off: ‘I 
don’t know what you mean.” 


» 


‘Then you are she!” The eager lamb 
his woolly carcass shoots 

Against the shepherd’s legs, to learn ewes 
don’t wear hob-nail boots. 





Some passing stranger next he tries, then 
tree-stump, bush, or rock ; 
And last, by happy accident, he stumbles 


on the flock. 
* Bless me! 
far as I can see. 


the world is full of ma’s as 





Well, well, I'm not particular, the first 


will do for me. : 


While foisting himself on every ewe in the 

field in turn, his anxious mother catches sight 

of him and comes up at a canter, baa-ing 

affectionate reproaches and declaring she will 

never, never let him out of her sight again. 
In the poultry-yard the turkey-cock, full of 

self-importance, is gobbling and 

strutting with his wing feathers 

stiffly brushing the ground and 


his tail spread fan - wise. 


Turvey-drop 
must have 
founded his idea 
of Deportment 
(with a capital 
D) on the tur- 
key-cock. When 
a pretty young 
turkey-hen 
crosses his path 
his attitude 
stiffens still 
more, but he 
shakes aside 
the wattle that 
droops over his 
beak to smile at 
her. The fowls 
are busy; they 
have begun to 
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lay, and convinced as they are that “ All life 
comes from the (hen’s) egg,” they give them- 
selves airs which are rather discounted by the 
extraordinary excitement into which the sight 
of a newly-laid egg throws the responsible 
hen. She stalks fussily out of the fowl-house 
quivering with self-congratula- 
tion. “* Cock, cock, cock ! I’ve 
laid an egg! An Eeg-g! An 


Eeeg-g ! 


Come and look ; 
come and look, look, 
loo-ook!” And the 
cock, scratching on 
the dust-heap, 
chuckles, ** You don’t 
say so; never heard 
of such a thing!” 
without turning his 
head. The cock treats 
his wives with lofty 
contempt except 
when one needs 
punishment, then he 
throws dignity, re- 
straint, and reserve 
to the winds and 
hunts her round the 
yard, calling her all 
the names in chicken 
vocabulary. 
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}T is related in the Fairy 
Chronicles that once upon a 
| time Moralia was the topsy- 
turviest country in the world. 
Pigs flew about there and 
fishes were to be seen walking 
on land, and if you decided that the tree in 
your garden was a pear tree it was pretty 
certain to grow strawberries in the winter and 
apples in the spring. That kind of thing, of 
course, had happened before in other king- 
doms, but in Moralia it went to extremes. 
Take pigs, for instance. The trouble was 
not to drive them to market, but to get them 
to settle down when they had arrived there. 
Often, when a farmer thought he had his 
pigs fixed safely in the pig-market and was 
bargaining with a trader for a fair price, 
whir-tr-r—there would be a flutter of wings, 
and off the pigs would sail to the highest 
palm tree, leaving him agape ! 
“What can you expect in Moralia?” the 
intendirg purchaser would say, and would 
betake himself to some more certain market. 
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Again, travellers would often find the 
highways blocked by a shoal of herrings that 
had strolled ashore, and everyone would have 
to turn to and salt them where they stood, 
and in the meantime people could only get 
about by way of the canals, unless those 
were also blocked by cats and horses swim- 
ming for their pleasure. 

It was annoying, too, to order a pound of 
greengages and find when you opened the 
bag that they had turned into mangoes or 
some sort of fruit that you didn’t like nearly 
so much; or to purchase periwinkles and 
discover that they were really only pins. You 
cannot eat pins, at least, very few people can, 
and you cannot fasten dresses with peri- 
winkles ; and, naturally enough, trade soon fell 
away from Moralia. For nobody ever knew 
what was going to be what. At school the 
children used to write things with their india- 
rubber and erase them with their pencils. 
The schoolmaster used to say that he wouldn't 
have Ais pupils writing copper-plate. And 
certainly their copybooks did not resemble it. 

















Altogether, matters in Moralia were in a 
very bad way. People in other. countries 
shook their heads over it and said that it 
couldn’t go on like that. They said that if 
that was Moralia’s boasted civilization they 
didn’t think much ofit. All the same, it did 
goon until what I have to tell-had happened. 
And the cause of the topsy-turviness, as 
very few people knew, was that the King of 
Moralia had offended a Wizard. 

It happened in this way. The King, who 
was the most prim and proper gentleman in 
the world, a little too proper and prim, per- 
haps, was invited to attend a banquet the 
Wizard was giving. He didn’t like to refuse, 
because that sort of invitation is equivalent to 
acommand. But at the same time he dis- 
approved of the whole thing. He disliked 
the Wizard and he hated anything magical— 
which is a foolish thing to do. As a result, 
he wore a very glum face throughout. When 
he opened his mouth at all it was to criticise 
the dresses and the behaviour of the fairies 
present or to speak sharply to the invisible 
hands that waited on him. Also, at the end 
of the feast, when the gnomes and trolls 
began to exchange cigars, and the Wizard 
himself, a little excited with nectar, perhaps, 
began to talk what seemed nonsense, the 
King could contain himself no longer. 

“T can’t agree with you,” he exclaimed, at 
ast. 

“What about?” the Wizard inquired, 
frowning. He had noticed the King’s 
behaviour already, and was by no means 
pleased. : 

“That two and two make five,” said the 
King. 

“Ah, but you don’t make allowances,” 
began the Wizard, “ for what we . 

“They only make four,” said the King, 
abruptly. 

Now, if there is one thing that Wizards 
dislike more than being contradicted, it is 
being interrupted, and this one, though 
courteous for a Wizard, glowered. 

_“ Tt seems to me,” he said, very slowly and 
distinctly, “ that you don’t make allowances 
for what we call magic.” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped the King. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I think it’s grossly exaggerated,” 
sail the King. 

“ Indeed !” 

Uhere was a dead pause as the Wizard 
spoke, and the King became aware that the 
eyes of all present were fixed upon him. 
There were green eyes, and red eyes, and 


white eyes, some fiery and some dull, but 
Vol. xxiii. —29. 
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they all stared at him until he felt dizzy. He 
almost expected to be turned into a stone or 
a stock-pot or a stork. But as a matter of 
fact nothing, as it seemed, happened at all. 
Only, when the King arrived back in Moralia, 
having slept all night on the road, the magic 
had taken effect and Moralia was topsy- 
turvy. 

The King’s feelings may be imagined. He 
had been so orderly, and now everything was 
so contrary. He tried to wring his hands, 
but found himself walking on them instead, 
and he had to be content with wringing his 
legs. Anyone who has tried the process 
knows that it makes things appear even more 
curious than they are. For a moment the 
King fancied that it was only he that was 
bewitched, but he was mistaken. The Lord 
Chamberlain came in, and he was holding 
one arm to his side like a handle and the 
other curved outward like a spout. 

“Ts—is anything the matter with you, 
sire ?” he asked, observing his Royal master 
in so unusual and undignified an attitude as 
is involved in trying to wring one’s legs. 

** No,” said the King, sharply, “ why should 
there be?” 

“JT don’t know,” said the Chamberlain, 
hurriedly. “But I fancied that you were 
ups——” 

“What’s the matter with you, though?” 
cried the King. 

“Nothing,” said the Chamberlain, who 
still held his left hand in the shape of a 
spout. ‘ Nothing—nothing at all—but—er 
—it’s a curious thing—very. I feel as if I 
were a tea-pot.” 

“A tea-pot?” repeated the King. He 
was about to say that, in that case, the 
Chamberlain had better resign his office, but, 
instead of doing so, he found himself crying 
out :— 

“ Hurrah ! 
be tea-pots !” 

Tea-pots the King and all his Court were 
for the rest of the day, in so far as curving 
their arms and wearing a strainer on their 
left hands could make them so. Next day 
the King suggested in a shamefaced way 
that they should all fly kites. And so they 
did, or rather the kites flew them. For the 
kites ran along the ground, while the King 
and all his Ministers performed the most 
curious gyrations in the air at the end of 
pieces of string, with long tails fastened on 
to them. Next day they fancied they were 
Polar bears, and insisted on climbing up 





I’m a tea-pot too. Let’s all 


‘poles and having buns thrown to them. 


And so matters went from bad to worse. 
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The strange thing was that nobody laughed 
at them, for everyone in Moralia was affhicted 
with some absurd fancy or other, and though 
all felt ashamed and ill at ease there was no 
one who could see precisely what was ludi- 
crous and extravagant. 

For the King had brought up his people to 
be very stiff and to disbelieve in magic, and 
though they were now bewitched they were 
all as solemn as ever. And at the end of 
sixteen years, when the King’s daughter, the 
Princess Martanna, came of an age to be 
married, she was the most eccentric and most 
solemn person in the kingdom. It was 
natural enough that this should be so. The 
(ueen-Mother had died when the Princess 
was but an infant, and Marianna had done 
as she pleased in the enchanted country all 
her days. Now she was the most beautiful 
Princess that has probably ever existed. Her 
hair was all gold and came below her knees, 
and her eyes were like violets, and she was 


lithe as a panther. The fame of her great 


beauty had induced many Kings and Princes 
to journey even to Moralia, which, for several 
reasons, had become one of the most perilous 
as well as one of the most trying placés in the 
world to travel through. 


One reason was 
that the inhabitants would sit on the tree-tops 
and throw cocoa-nuts down om anyone pass- 
ing; another, that the sign-posts were all 
put wrong, so that one wandered round and 
round as if in a maze, and as often as not got 
into some morass or fell into some hole that 
had been dug for an afternoon’s amusement. 
But the chief reason was that the King had 
put at the head of affairs the most monstrous 
creature—a Sea Prince—who had come up 
out of the sea to make mischief in Moralia. 
The poor King thought he must be a genius 
because he was so ugly. He resembled a 
cod-fish with whiskers, and he walked some- 
times on his fins and sometimes on his tail. 
And as he had determined to wed the 
Princess Marianna himself, despite his grue- 
some ugliness, he naturally encouraged her 
in all her eccentricities and cast every possible 
obstacle in the way of the Kings and Princes 
who came to woo her. Many of these had 
perished already, and it seemed likely on the 
day of Marianna’s coming of age that no 
more would venture after her. Nor could 
her wedding be much longer delayed, since 
the King was getting old and must have 
some successor. 

The cod-fish sat in the Cabinet that day 
and chuckled and rubbed his fins. 


“T shall wed Marianna to-morrow,” he © 


gurgled to himself. And he opened and 
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shut his great slit of a mouth in a way thai 
one might suppose would have made even th« 
most daft Princess shudder, if she could have 
seen it. But, as a matter of fact, Marianna 
was up and away im the woods, swinging in 
the high boughs of an acacia. She had not 
permitted any of her maidens to do anything 
for her. She would not have her hat on 
nor her shoes, and only at the last moment, 
in a spirit of fancifulness, she had caught up 
her opal slippers and taken them with her. 
The mhabitants of Moralia had given up the 
pastime of throwing cocoa-nuts from the 
trees at wayfarers, for, truth to tell, no way- 
farers came along now. But Marianna had 
taken the radiant slippers because they were 
hard and easy to throw, and ff anyone 
happened to pass by she should have some- 
thing to hurl. Now, she was swinging in the 
acacia tree. Blossoms of the white, sweet 
flower dropped in showers about her, as the 
boughs swayed to and fro, and the sunlight 
caught in her hair. And she never gave a 
thought to anything or anybody, least of all 
to the Prince who at that moment was 
coming on horseback through the forest 
towards the acacia tree. 

Nor, indeed, did Prince Rideo, for that 
was the young man’s name, give very much 
thought to the Princess Marianna. He had 
heard vaguely of her beauty and of the topsy- 
turvy country where she lived. Being young 
and adventurous, and rashly fond of comedy, 
he had set out to see Moralia. ‘That it was 
so perilous only added to the charm of 
journeying in it; and as for the Princess 
if she were so lovely as was reported, why, 
he would see her at least. He might fall in 
love with her, perhaps, but he doubted it. 

So he rode on, laughing to himself. He 
had encountered many strange things already, 
the finger-posts that led all wrong, and some 
winged pigs that started away like a covey of 
partridges, and lizards that lay in the shade 
to bask, and flies catching spiders in their 
webs, and sheep driving a flock of shepherds 
to their folds. Prince Rideo was greatly 
amused, though he had escaped with diff 
culty out of a morass and had been com- 
pelled to cut to pieces with his sword a herd 
of geese that attacked him. But he was 
more greatly astonished when he rode under 
the acacia tree and an opal slipper, very hard 
and pointed, hit him on the chest. He 
caught it before it fell to the ground, and 
then looked up into the tree. 

“ Who's there ?” he demanded. 

Marianna peeped out from among the 
blossoms, and he thought he had never seen 
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anyone so beautiful. She. was sitting on a 
bough, very fearless, and cried out :— 

‘Give me back my slipper !” 

“Did you drop it?” asked the Prince, 
smiling. 

Marianna opened her eyes wide to see a 
man smile. She had never seen anyone in 
Moralia smile before, for their lack of humour 
was what made the enchantment work so 
successfully. 

“No; I threw it,” she said. 

“Then I sha’n’t give it to you again,” 
said the Prince, putting it in his pocket. 

“Why not?” asked Marianna. 

“You might throw it again.” 

“JT do as I please,” said Marianna, 
haughtily. “Give it me back at once 
or I shall throw the other slipper.” 

As the Prince only laughed she 
threw the other. 

“Now I have both,” he said. 

“And if you are the Princess 


THE PRINCE ONLY LAUGHED SHE THREW THE OTHER 
SLIPPER.” 


Marianna, I will only give them back to you 
on your wedding-day.” 

He was so strange and unusual a person 
to see in that topsy-turvy country that the 
Princess, in spite of her anger, could not 
resist talking to him a little. She swung to 
a lower bough, and her hair was all about 
her like a cloth of gold. 
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“But I am to be wedded to-morrow,” she 
said, seriously, “so that I must have my 
slippers.” 

* “To whom ?” asked Rideo, eagerly. 
“To the Fish Prince,” she said. “He is 


my father’s councillor, and to-day my father 
is building the church, so that it may be 
ready for to-morrow.” 

Prince Rideo was so taken aback by this 


news that he hardly knew what to do. For 
he had fallen in love with her on the spot, 
and to think that Marianna should wed a 
Fish Prince disgusted him. 

“Do you love him ?” he asked her. 

“Love?” Marianna repeated the word. 
“T don’t know,” she said. “I never thought 
of it.” 

“Then you shall not wed him,” said the 
Prince, decidedly. 

He was laughing again now, for he was 
light-hearted and saw no difficulties in the 
way. 

ey shall ride straight to the King, your 
father,” he said, “and tell him that I love 
you.” 

“Oh,” said Marianna, thoughtfully. 

That was all she said, for she did not 
understand what he meant. Everything was 
so topsy-turvy in Moralia that love was as 
unconsidered as laughter. But she did not 
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ask for the opal slippers again, and the Prince 
rode on with them in his pocket to the 
Court of the King. He rode so fast that he 
came to the end of the woods in no time, 
and, in the open land beyond, a curious 
sight met his eyes. Not only the capital 
city of Moralia stood there, and the great 
gates of entrance, and the palace, a 
stately mass of domes and minarets, but 
also the beginning of a building, such as 
Prince Rideo thought be had never seen 
before. It resembled more than anything 
the steeple of a 
church stuck the 
wrong way up in 
the ground, and 
all about it was a 
great concourse of 
people, working 
at it in a fashion 
quite their own. 
Some men stood 
with their tools 
balanced on their 
noses, one trying 
in this attitude to 
plane a log of 
wood, a_ second 
to hammer at a 
nail that a third 
was delicately 
balancing ; others 
stood on their 
heads, mixing 
hods of mortar or 
holding buckets 
full of red - hot 
coals, such as 
workmen use, to 
the sides of bel- 
lows, as if the’ 
buckets could 
make a draught 
and the bellows 
a fire. Nobody 
paid anyattention 
to Prince Rideo, 
until he asked : 

“ Which is the 
King ?” 

Then several pointed to an elderly man, 
with a reddish-grey beard and thin legs, who 
was running aimlessly about balancing a 
ladder on his head. A crown, fastened to 


his waist by a cord, dangled at his heels’ He 
stopped as Prince Rideo went up to him. 

“ What do you want?” he cried. 

“The hand of your daughter,” said the 
Prince. 
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“AN ELDERLY MAN, WITH A REDDISH-GREVY GEARD AND THIN LEGS, 
RUNNING AIMLESSLY ABOUT RALANCING A LADDER ON HIS HEAD. 






“Ah!” said the King, and he looked 
worried. “I’m sorry you can’t stop now.” 

“* But I can,” the Prince objected. 

"* Ah—well—I can't,” said the King 
“You see, I’m trying to get this ladder up.” 

“What for?” 

The King, who had started off, paused a 
moment at this question and put his hand to 
his head. 

““ Why, of course,” he said, at last ; “ it’s the 
church, you see. I’m building a church for 
my daughter to be married in to-morrow. 


Most churches 
are built on a 
wrong principle 
with their stee 
ples at the top. 
This one’s going 
to have it at the 
bottom. It’s quick work —quick work.” 
And he began trotting round the steeple 
again, balancing the ladder and dragging the 
crown in the same absurd manner. When 
he completed the circuit, and saw the Prince 
still standing there, he cried out again :— 
“What do you want?” 
“The hand of your daughter.” 
‘But she’s engaged,” said 


WAS 


the King. 
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“She’s going to be married to the Fish 
Prince, who is my Prime Mimister, to-morrow. 
It’s a very suitable match. I’m sorry you 
can’t stay for the wedding. But the fact is 
there isn’t a room in the palace to offer you. 
They’re full up—full up.” 

“Full of what?” asked Prince Rideo, who 
knew that no strangers had come to Moralia 
for a long time. 

“Full of water,” the King’ explained. 
“It’s a scheme I’ve got for breeding canaries 
under water. Quite new—quite new.” 

“Indeed !” said the Prince, politely. But 
the King was running round the steeple 
again, for the ladder would not remain 
balanced if he stopped for any length of time. 
So Prince Rideo rode on, hardly knowing 
whether to laugh or to cry. Coming to the 
palace, he inquired of the janitor for the 
Fish Prince. 

“ He is in the cabmet,” said the janitor. 

So the Prince rode on without dismounting 
till he came to the cabinet, and he beat on 
the door of it with the handle of his sword. 
lhe Fish Prince rose im great fear and came 
sidling to the door on his tail, for usually no 
one dared to disturb htm. When he saw the 
Prince he blinked his lidless eyes and 
snapped his mouth up and down. “ What 
do you want?” he asked, though he knew 
quite well what the Prince wanted. 

“The hand of the Princess Marianna.” 

“That is impossible,” gurgled the Fish 
Prince. “I am going to wed her to-morrow.” 

“You!” Prince Rideo looked at him 
with such scorn that the Fish Prince shook 
with shame, like a jelly-fish. 

“The King has promised her to me,” he 
choked out. 

“Well,” said Prince Rideo, “TI will promise 
you something also. And that is, if you are 
not gone to the lowest ooze of the sea by 
to-morrow when I return, I will kill you with 
my own sword.” ; 

‘Then he turned his horse’s head and rode 
away into the country. How was he to keep 
his promise? Moralia was in so topsy-turvy 
a state that the Fish Prince could do as 
he pleased in it and no one detected his 
hideousness. Prince Rideo ground his teeth 
to think of it, and his horse took the first 
road that happened and carried him into a 
woodless country of rock and sand. Quite 
suddenly the vision of the foolish King, 
balancing the ladder on his head, came to 
Prince Rideo’s mind and, despite his dis- 
appointment, he laughed aloud. 

“ Did you laugh?” An old, old man came 
out trom behind a rock and put the question. 
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Prince Rideo replied courteously that he 
did. 

“Who could help it ?” he added. 

“And yet,” said the old man, “you are 
the first who has laughed in Moralia for 
many years. Lack-a-day!” 

He looked so miserable that the Prince 
almost laughed again, and perhaps it was as 
well that he did not quite laugh. For the 
old man was, in reality, the Wizard who had 
cast the spell in Moralia; and the Fish 
Prince, who had taken such advantage of it, 
was his deadliest foe. But even wizards 
cannot always undo their mischief when they 
will And it had been ordained by the 
fairies that only when a man who could 
laugh came to Moralia and brought to it a 
phial of the water from the fountain that is 
in the middle of the sea could the land 
regain its former state. So the Wizard was 
naturally very pleased to hear the Prince 
laugh, and explained why. 

“ Will you fill the phial from the fountain ?” 
he asked. 

The Prince turned his horse’s head. 

“T will go at once,” he said. 

“ Ah,” said the Wizard, smiling, “you are 
bold, Sir Prince. But remember one thing. 
The Fish Prince is your foe and has endless 
power over the sea. He will cast every 
obstacle in your way——” 

“Give me the phial!” said the Prince, 
smiling. 

“Here it is,” said the Wizard. “And 
with your permission I will shoe your horse’s 
feet, that they may not slip in the waves.” 

** Make haste, then,” said Prince Rideo. 
‘** For by to-morrow I must be back to give 
Marianna her opal slippers.” 

The Wizard shod the horse swiftly with 
enchanted shoes, and it was well that he ‘did 
so, for when Prince Rideo came to the sea- 
shore it seemed that he could go no farther, 
for the deep lay all around to the horizon, 
and there was no boat at hand or any wood 
with which to build a raft. But the horse 
galloped, and the Prince perceived that he 


was on a narrow causeway of rocks that ran - 


out seaward just under the water’s surface. 
It was more slippery than ice, but the horse 
sped on, until land became dim and in- 
distinct behind him and then faded away. 

“ This is easier than I imagined,” said 
Prince Rideo. 

Hardly had he spoken when the sea became 
black with thousands of monstrous crabs, as 
big as men. They had claws like pincers 
and their beady eyes glared venomously. 
The Prince struck at them with his sword 
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bravely enough as they scuttled up the 
causeway ; but the steel rang vainly on their 
backs, and the Prince would have been 
wrenched down and devoured had not the 
horse galloped like lightning along the rocks 
so that the crabs could 
not keep pace with him. 

“ The Fish Prince can 
do nothing,” said Prince 
Rideo, exhila- 
rated with the 
speed. 

As he uttered 
this there arose 
a most rich 


“THE SEA BECAME BLACK WITH THOUSANDS OF MONSTROUS CRABS, AS BIG AS MEN.” 


and entrancing music to the left and to the 
right of him, and the Prince looking out in 
the sunset saw far off in the sea the most 
beautiful maidens singing to the melody of 


golden harps. They and their songs were 
so beautiful that the Prince pulled at the 
. reins and would have ridden off the cause- 
way to greet them ; but the horse galloped 
on, on, on. And though the Prince was 
angry at first he saw later that there was 
good reason for it. For these were the sirens 
who wait for men in the sea to drag them 
down ; and, as the sun sank on them, he saw 
that the maidens had sharks’ tails and were 
a part of the Sea Prince’s conspiracy. 

“T had best be careful,” he said. 

And at the words the sun went down in 
the sea and a great storm rose. Billows 
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swept hundreds of feet over the causeway, 
and the foam seemed to lash the very sky. 
But the horse galloped on, and Prince Ridco 
clung to the saddle manfully, though he was 
almost suffocated with surge. Sea-snakes 
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swam alongside 

in that tempest, 

spitting, and 

squids, like 

branching trees, 
reached at him with their 
suckers, and giant rocks 
moved to and fro trying 
to clap him between 
them. But Prince Rideo 
spurred forward. And 
then quite suddenly the storm ceased, and 
the darkness was drawn apart like a curtain 
and the full moon came out. And there, 
just ahead of him, a fountain spirted out of 
the middle of the sea. 

You may be sure that Prince Rideo filled 
his phial with no loss of time and set out on 
the return speedily. No peril threatened 
him now, but he had come farther than he 
supposed, and dawn broke before he had got 
to land and arrived in sight of the palace 
once more. 

A great procession was moving towards 
the steeple, which still remained unfinished. 
The crowd of people was in every conceivable 
attitude except that of ordinary mortals 
walking on their two feet, and ever) 
one was doing something intensely absurd 
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in the solemnest manner. At the head 
ff the procession the King was walk- 
ing on one leg with his crown round one 
knee, with the Archbishop beside him trying 
to roll his mitre like a hoop. _ Behind them 
walked the Princess Marianna, bare-foot, 
leaning on the fin of the Fish Prince. She 
looked so lovely that Prince Rideo’s wrath 
knew no bounds, and he thundered up with 
his drawn sword and broke the phial violently 
in the fish’s face. 

The effect was instantaneous. Everyone 
came to their feet, stared, and burst out into 
laughter. The Archbishop ceased rolling his 
mitre, and the King slipped his crown on to 
his head. As for the Princess, she shrank 
back and looked with disgust on the Fish 
Prince. 

“ Who is this monster ?” she cried, and 
shut hereyes. Inthat moment, while the 
creature still leared and snapped, Prince 
Rideo ran 
him through 
with hts 
sword, as 
he had pro- 
mised. All 
the crowd 
cheered and 
laughed. 

But Prince 
Rideo held 
up his hand 
for silence. 

“ Moralia 
has been 
bewitched,” 
he said, 

“for many 

years, but 

to-day the 

water of the 

Fountain of Laughter has broken the 
spell, as you all see. And mow Moralia 
has become itself again.” 

| hen he turned to Marianna. 

“Will you wed me mow?” he 
asked. 

She smiled and blushed and looked 
more beautiful than ever. 

_ ‘I have no shoes to go to church 
in,” she said. 

Prince Rideo drew out the opal slippers 
from his pocket. 

‘ These will fit,” he said, and she put out 
her foot for him to try them on. 
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“ But—they are my own !” she exclaimed ; 
and then it came back to her how the Prince 
had ridden under the acacia tree and all that 
had happened after, and she smiled and 
blushed again. 

“Now you must marry me,” 
Rideo. 

«| will,” said Marianna, and she did. For 
they went straight to one of the proper 
churches, with its steeple the right side up, 
and the Archbishop superintended the cere- 
mony. Then the people asked the Prince to 
be King, and the old King asked him too. 


” 


said Prince 


* PRINCE RIDEO RAN HIM THROUGH WITH HIS sworp.” 


So he was given the crown and ruled wisely 


and well. And no country in all the world 
was less topsy-turvy than Moralia, and 
probably no country ever will be. 





An Enghteen-mile Switchback. 


By REGINALD H. Cocks. 


continuously for nine miles, at 

a speed attaining sixty miles 

an hour, is probably one of 

the most exhilarating sensa- 

tions that it is possible to 
experience, and one that few people have 
ever heard of. 

Amongst examples of the railroad’s slender 
and sinuous tentacles which continue to 
spread throughout the world, none displays 
more daring originality in construction than 
the switchback, or gravity railroad, at Mauch 
Chunk, U.S.A. 

The whole idea can be traced back to a 
man stumbling over “something black” on 
a certain dark night 


bring down from four to six tons in two 
waggons ; but it was found next to impos- 
sible to keep the roads in good order, so in 
the natural course of events a railroad was 
laid down on the track in 1827. The whole 
transportation was worked by gravity, the 
empty cars being returned to the mines by 
mules, the latter riding down with the coal, 
but in their own “ saloons.” 

The mules travelled about forty miles a 
day, and so enamoured of the trip did they 
become that not one could be persuaded to 
walk downhill when, on one occasion, the 
train was sent up without the mule-car. In 
fact, the drivers had to go down to the 
bottom and push up the waggon themselves 

in order to satisfy the 





in the year 1791. 
The man was a 
hunter, Philip Ginter 
by name. The cause 
of the stumble proved 
to be a large lump 
of coal, and this is 
how anthracite coal 
was first discovered. 
Directly this wealthy 
coal district was struck 
there naturally sprang 
up difficulties with 
regard to transporta- 
tion at so great an 
altitude, for, be it re- 
membered, the dis- 
covery was made in 
wild and mountainous 
country. 

The following year 
the Lehigh Coal Mine 
Company was formed, 
but the mines were 
not worked to any 
extent until 1812, 
when certain improve- 
ments were made for 
bringing coal to 
market by navigation. 
In 1818 a road was 
cut from the river 
to the mines to facili- 
tate transportation, 
and this, nine miles 
in length, constitutes 
the grading of the 
present railway. A 
pair of horses would 


From a! LOOKING UP 


MOUNT PISGAH. 


mules and afford these 
animals the oppor- 
tunity once again of 
having a free ride 
down and enjoying 
the natural scenery 
which it is said they 
love to dwell upon. 
With the increase 
of business a return 
track was added in 
1844, and the rail- 
road then stretched 
over Mount Pisgah, 
along its side to J effer- 
son Plane, again to 
the summit (Sharp 
Mountain), and down 
the ridge to the 
mines at Summit 
Hill, where it joins 
the old- mule - track, 
and thence back to 
the river. Thus the 
discovery of the black 
diamond opened up 
“modern civiliza 
tion,” and the Switch- 
back Railway, as the 
old coal-track is now 
styled, is exclusively 
used for pleasure, 
being operated only 
from the middle of 
May to the 1st of 
November. 
The starting-point 
of this gravity rail- 
road may be best 





AN EIGHIEEN-MILE SWITCHBACK. 
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reached by electric-car from Mauch Chunk, 
about five hours’ rail from New York, 
and, embarking at the station, which is 
situated on the brow of a hill, we first 
experience the fact that a switchback can 
be made a genuine means of locomotion. 
rhe single car in which we commence our 
lightning trip differs but little from the 
ordinary cable-car in America, except that 
the brakesman, who, by the way, has sole 
control of the running, sits inside the car and 
in the front of it. The signal being given, 
the brakes are released and the car runs by 
gravity to the foot of Mount Pisgah Plane. At 
this juncture we face what at first sight appears 
to be the perpendicular side of a mountain, 
with four shimmering threads of steel con- 
necting foot and summit in an undeviating 
line. A momentary halt is made and, the 
engineer at the top of the mountain having 
been apprised of our progress, a safety or 
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VIEW FROM MOUNT PISGAH. 


[ Photo. 


“* Barney ” car is slowly drawn up from a pit 
under the track at our rear and, pushing us 
from behind, we start off to climb the 
mountain-side. The gradient the whole way 
up is one foot in three, and when we reach 
the summit of Mount Pisgah we are no less 
than gooft. above our starting - point and 
1,500ft. above tide-water. There are two 
tracks, and upon each runs a safety-car, to 
which is attached two steel bands, each 
7l4in. wide. These bands are tastened to 
iron drums, 28ft. in diameter, situated in the 
engine-house at the top of the plane, the 
motive power being two stationary engines, 
each developing 120 horse-power. 

The ascent just made looks perilous enough 
to unstring the nerves of the most venture- 
some, but it is reassuring to know that in all 
the years that this enterprise has been in 
operation not a single passenger has met 
with any accident. Every possible precau- 


“ TWO-MILE TURN,” 
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tion is taken. The safety-car which hauls up 
the one in which we travel has an iron arm 
which extends from the side over a ratchet- 
rail between the two tracks: should the steel 
bands break, or even the machinery fail, the 
slightest backward movement causes the arm 
to drop into the notches of the ratchet-rail, 
holding the car stationary. 

The panorama opening up as we make the 
ascent is one of appalling grandeur. Moun- 
tain-tops which, but a few moments ago, 
towered above us now become insignificant, 
and the vastness of the scene as viewed from 
the summit is awe-inspiring. ‘Tier upon tier 
of long blue ridges loom, as far as the eye 
can see, and below us, spread out like a vast 
flower-bed, valleys, 


GOING UP MOUNT J®&F FERSON—CROSSING DOWN-TRACK, 


(Photo. 


and hamlet of Hackelbernie. The fall of the 
grade to the next plane is about 473é6ft. to 
the mile, and we have left Mount Pisgah 
6% miles away. The motion of the car is so 
easy that you do not realize the velocity at 
which you are travelling, nor have you time 
to absorb the rugged, broken grandeur through 
which you are passing at locomotive speed. 
Four miles farther we come to Blooming- 
dale Valley and the plane of Mount Jefferson. 
Here a brief pause is made, and, as was the 
case at Mount Pisgah, a safety-car is hitched 
on behind us and we are slowly hauled up a 
distance of 2,070ft., the earth appearing to 
recede from us. After reaching the summit, 
which is 1,660ft. above sea-level, we gain 





ravines, villages, f 
and mining ‘settle- 
ments lie scattered 
in strange con- 
fusion. Mount 
Pisgah Plane, up 
which we have now 
come, is 2, 322ft. in 
length, and we pro- 
ceed along through 
the engine-house, 
where the safety- 
car is detached, 
and slowly on over 
a trestle spanning a 
ravine, where again 
a magnificent 
bird’s-eye view is 
obtained. Weare 
now running by 
force of gravitation 
only, and two miles 
from Mount Pisgah 
pass the old tunnel 





ON THE TOP OF JEFFERSON PLANE 





AN EIGHTEEN-MILE SWITCHBACK. 


momentum (the safety-car having been un- 
hitched) and rush along by gravity for 
another mile and a dip of 4s5ft. Here we 
arrive at Summit Hill, an interesting mining 
village with a population of 3,000. At this 
place you will find the famous burning 
mines, which have been on fire since 1858. 
The last lap of our sensational journey 
now remains to be accomplished, and it is 
without a doubt the most thrilling of any. 
Our road lies along down the old mule-track, 
nine miles’ continuous descent, with a grade 
of g6ft. to the mile. The brakes are grad- 
ually released at Summit Hill and we at once 
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The pace at length perceptibly slackens and 
the car is gradually brought to a standstill at 
Mauch Chunk, at the very same platform 
whence we set out. 

The entire journey has taken us just two 
hours to accomplish, and, although the 
distance covered has not exceeded eighteen 
miles, it must be remembered that quite 
twenty minutes were occupied at Summit 
Hill where we halted, and yet another thirty 
minutes must be deducted for the climb of 
2,070ft. up Mount Jefferson Plane; these, 
together with one or two other allowances, 
will materially improve the times of running 
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gain momentum, down, down, descending in 
serpentine zig-zags through shaded woods, 
around the sharpest of curves, along the edge 
of precipices, on and on, our speed increas- 
ing at every revolution of the wheels. 

lhe kaleidoscopic glimpses of scenery 
which the passenger may be able to snatch 
here and there serve to keep him wrapt in 
excitement and almost callous as to the 
manner in which the car will swing round the 
next sharp bend, for it is during this last lap 
that we attain the speed of sixty miles an 

ur, the cars not being heavy enough to 
warrant faster running with assurance of safety. 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF JEFFERSON PLANE. 


(Photo. 


if compared from point to point. The cost of 
this circuitous journey is about three shillings, 
this including the ride up in the electric-car 
to the starting terminus at Mauch Chunk. 

The idea of utilizing hilly country as a 
means to locomotion by aid of gravity 
suggests itself as being both cheaper to con- 
struct, and also to maintain, than any other 
form of railway, where tunnelling and other 
costly operations are necessary. 

In fact, a genuine switchback ride, such as 
the one described, claims first place for utility 
and pleasure (not excluding the aerial or wire 
railways) of any kind of locomotion. 
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A HUMAN 

MANGLE, 
**This photo, may 
prove acceptable for 
inclusion among your 
* Curiosities.’ The 
three gunners shown 
in the picture had 
extemporized a very 
efficient and ingeni- 
ous mangle out of 
a form, a table, and 
the cook’s rolling 
pin. The man seated 
on the upturned form 
only lends his weight 
to the proceedings, 
the other two push 
the form to and fro, 


interest some of your 
readers. It is a tele- 
scopic view of the 
inside of the arches 
of Chappel Viaduct, 
Essex. These arches, 
thirty-two in num 
ber, are- 74ft. high, 
and form a_ very 
imposing structure 
in the Colne Valley. 
I took the photo. 
with ‘No. 4 Cart- 
ridge Kodak.’” — 
Miss Eva _ Brooks, 
Wakes Colne, 


Essex. 


“THE PEARLIE 
KING,” 





until the article on 
the table has been 
sufficiently mangled by the rolling-pin.”—Mr. F. R. 
Needham, Master Gunner, R.G.A., Lenan Head 
Battery, near Clonmany, Co. Donegal. 


UNDER A VIADUCT. 


**T send you a curious photograph which may 


“The photo. I 
send you is of Mr. F. Croft, the Pearlie King 
of Somers Town. He has 4,900 buttons on his 
suit — z.e., as follows: 700 on cap, 1,500 on 
waistcost, 1,500 on trousers, 700 on belt, 500 on 
straps (wrist); total, 4,900.”— Mr. J. Bremell, 7, 
Star Street, Paddington, W. 











* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited, 





CURIOSITIES. 


these are disturbed by a species of eagle, which preys 
upon the larvae, it is extremely dangerous to go anywhere 
in the vicinity, as these bees are so aggressive and so 
persistent in their attacks that they have been frequently 
known to pursue people for miles ; and it is asserted that, 
even if the person dives under water in order to avoid 
them, they will remain hovering over the surface, and 
unless ‘he is able to swim under water a considerable dis- 


A PORTRAIT. 

**T beg to send you the enclosed photo. as 
a contribution to your ‘Curiosity’ pages. <A 
brother of mine tried to step through a long 
window, thinking it was open. He found it 
was closed, but succeeded in opening part of 
it, leaving the profile of Sir Wm. Harcourt in 
the gap. This is just as the glass remained 
when the noise subsided.”"—-Mr. Arthur R. 
Mills, 38, Billing Road, Northampton. 


tance he will certainly be attacked when he reappears. 
The honey, although its flavour does not commend itself 
to Europeans, is much appreciated by the natives. 
The ladders used by the toddy-men consist of single 
notched poles, placed one above the other, and it is 
remarkable how skilfully they carry out this dangerous 
operation. The bees are dispersed at night by means 
of straw torches, and the hives are removed with a 
sickle and lowered to the ground with a_ basket 
attached to a rope.”—Mr. T.. Anderson, Barguai, 
Saklaspur, Hassan, India. 


A GIANT TOAD. |; 
STOOL. 


TC 

** The toad-stool 
shown in the photo- 
graph was, in reality, 
about 1ft. in height. 
A photograph was 
taken of it, the 
camera being placed 
about 18in. behind 


f Diss etes . P | 
A CURIOUS UMBRELLA. 
‘“*T send you a photograph of a peculiar umbrella, 
*h I came across in an old farmhouse in this 
eighbourhood. It is made of white silk, with a 
ned ivory handle and round ivory ball at the top. 
les are pierced through to represent-stars. It is 
re of a sphere than shown in the photograph, and 
ll not stand opening to the fullest extent.”—Mr. 





. C. Meader, Stalbridge, Dorset. 
EXTRAORDINARY BEE-HIVES. 

‘“‘In the forests of Mysore there are four varieties 
bees, the largest of which is called, in the Canarese 
nguage, ‘ Hejjainoo.’. These constract enormous 
es of a semicircular form, measuring frequently 
by 3ft., under the large, spreading branches of 
loftiest trees in the jungle. There are often as 
many as 100 to 120 hives on a single tree, and when 


the plant and on the 
ground. Being so 
close to the camera 
its height is enor- 
mously exaggerated, 
the house in the 
background adding 
to this effect.” — 
Mr. R. F. Bransby, 
Easingwold, Yorks. 
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AN INGENIOUS ADVERTISER, 

**T enclose for the ‘ Curiosities’ section of 
your Magazine a photograph that I took, in 
a wild part of British Columbia, on the 
‘Snowshoe’ Mine, 5,000ft. above the sea, 
thinking that it may, perhaps, be of some 
interest. The sign, which is that of a 
cabinet-maker, reads as follows: ‘ You will 
be dead a long time. While you live 


AN ORIGINAL “ POSE.” 

**IT send you a photograph, taken in mid-Pacific on board 
ss. Doric, of a young lady taken in a disused air-shaft. Being 
extremely agile she climbed in entirely without assistance, 
and was there snapped by an American friend of mine.” 

Mr. J. W. Glenny, 95, New Bond Street, W. 





make your home a paradise. Buy furniture at 
J. W. Jones, Grand Forks, B.C.’”—Mr. Geo. 
G. Waterlow, Uplands, F 


T JUMBO. 
** Most of the elephants in the United States are 
those used in connection with circuses, and come 
from the Old World. This elephant, however, is a 
production of the New World, and was raised in 
California. It is composed of walnuts grown near 
Los Angeles; its bones are made of woud, and 
the walnuts were fastened upon a cloth covering the 
wooden framework with glue. The tusks—also made 
of wood—are whitened so that they closely resemble 
ivory. The elephant, which was on exhibition at 
the Pan-American Exposition, is as large as an ordi- 
nary baby elephant, being about 15ft. in length and 
over 6ft. in height.”—Mr. D. A. Willey, Baltimore. 





A CURIOUS MOULD FORMATION. 


**The enclosed photograph was taken by me, by 
flashlight, specially for THe STRAND MAGAZINE, and 
represents a case containing bottles of home-brewed 
ginger-beer, which was placed in a corner of a damp 
cellar, where it remained untouched for several 
months. Upon going to it a few days ago to get a 
bottle I found the whole of the inside filled with a 
soft, white mould, which had also worked its way out 
through every joint on to the floor, where it was 
banked up around the case, giving it exactly the 
appearance of having been out in a heavy snowstorm. 
None of the bottles had burst or leaked, and the only 
way I can account for such a curious formation is 
that in filling them a small quantity of the ginger-beer 
must have been spilt.”—Mr. Herbert J. Mason, 
Carlton House, Edgbaston. 
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THE “GRESHAM” 

GRASSHOPPER. 

**T send you what I 
believe to be the only 
photograph that has 
ever been taken of 
this huge insect. I 
photographed it my- 
self from the top of 
the scaffolding which 
was erected round the 
steeple of the Royal 
Exchange some time 
ago. Thousands of 
people must have 
noticed this insect as 
it slowly moves its 
great head towards 
the point of the com- 
pass from which the 
wind may be blowing. The dimensions not being 
generally known, I give them as follows: The grass- 
hopper is situated 185ft. above the level of the 


ground. The spindle upon which it revolves is 16ft. 
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did not wish to spoil 

the result by any 

movement on their 

part. The best effect 

is obtained by hold- 

ing the picture over 

one’s head.” — Mr. 

Robert B. A. Ellis, 

19, Artillery Build- 

ings, Victoria Street, 

A PEACEFUL 
ENDING. 

** The subject of the 

photo. I send you. is 

a disused  traction- 

engine, which has be- 

come overgrown with 

the grenadilla (passion 

flower). Both the 

flower and the fruit are distinguishable in the photo. 

The subject is on a farm near the main road 

between Durban and Maritzburg in this Colony.” 
—Mr. J. Nolan, Camperdown, Natal. 








A POROUS-PLASTER PIG. 

**My photo. is that of a porous-plaster pig on 
which I sowed grass seed, and the effect is so 
ludicrous that I had it photographed solely for the 
edification of your many readers. I call it, ‘ What is 
it—an animal, vegetable, or mineral?’ In one way 
it is all three.”—Miss Edith A. Lewer, Workham 
Lodge, No. 1, Queen’s Place, Southsea. 





in height. The insect is 8ft. 8in. 
over all, 6ft. gin. from the head 
to the- tail, and from the hack to 
chest ft. 3in.”"—Mr. Paul S. 
ltorp, 105, Forest Road, 
ilston, N.E. 
“SWEETS TO THE SWEET!” 
‘I send you a photo. which 
presents an old staircase in a 
unor-house in the Midlands, and 
s taken by pointing the camera 
vards. The reason of the serious 
s of the ladies looking over 
banisters was that I promised 
m a box of chocolates if you 
roduced the picture in THE 
RAND, and, consequently, they 
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horns annually about the month of April, and they 
grow again to their full size by the middle of August ; 
the weight of a good pair averaging 8lb. Tley are 
usually shaken off in the open, though sometimes one 
is found at the foot of a tree, showing it to have been 
knocked off when only one had fallen previously. 
The horns are at their best on a stag of about eight 
summers, when they should possess all their rights, 
with brow, bray, and tray, and sometimes four on 
top ; after this they begin to deteriorate. Mr. Barber 
has been collecting the specimens for many years, 
there being forty pair and 
a about twenty single horns 
hanging in his kitchen. The 
photograph is by Mon- 
tague Cooper, photographer, 
Taunton.” — Mr. 
| H. M.° Cooper, 
29, East Street, 
Taunton. 
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A METEORIC TOMBSTONE. 

**Ten years ago.a meteor fell on the farm of Mr. Nd 
T. B. Lane, Talmadge, Ohio. It penetrated 16ft. @ 
into the earth. It was afterwards dug up, and upon @ 
the death o: Mr. Lane some years later was placed a 
upon the family monument in Glendal Cemetery, Pa 
Akron, Ohio, where it is one of the greatest e 
attractions. - It resembles a great lump of iron ore.” Ss, 

Photo. by F. R. Archibald, 114, Balch Street, e 
Akron, Ohio. “4 

a o 
- 
A CURIOUS FRIEZE. 2, 

** The horns shown in this picture are the property * 
of Mr. Jno. Barber, who for fifty-two years has lived ‘ y 
on the estate of the late Mr. Fenwick Bissett, at 
Bagborough, so long the popular master of the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds. The wild red 
deer are now to be found in England only in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon, roaming the tract 
of country contained in lines drawn from the Quan- 
tock Hills across Exmuor, to Barnstaple on the 
west and Dulverton on the east. The deer shed the 





A CHINESE KITE. 

‘Each year the 
Chinese employed in 
the salmon canneries at 
Fairhaven, Washing- 
ton, make kites in a 
variety of shapes and 
sizes, which sing or 
hum when flying in the 
air. The kite shown 
here won a prize in the 
kite-flying contest, ar 
the Chinamen = wh 
made it were very 
proud of it and held it 
outstretched so that the 
picture could be take! 
The photo. shows the 
kite flying in the air. It 
might be mentioned that 
kite-flying is a national 
pastime of the Chinese 
people.” — Taken 
Fairhaven, Washing 
ton, by Mr. F. A. Agar, 
Great Falls, Montana. 





“THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES.” 


(See page 252.) 





